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The Supreme Council of the Knights of 
Columbus has had remarkable success in 
its program of placing advertisements that 
explain items of Catholic doctrine in secu- 
lar magazines and papers. The advertise- 
ments are currently running in eight 
magazines or newspaper supplements, 
with a combined circulation of almost 30 
millions. Copies of the same material are 
being made available also to radio stations 
through the cooperation of the Catholic 
Broadcasters’ Association, Inc. The pub- 
lications that carry the advertisements are 
The American Weekly, Colliers’, Liberty, 
Pathfinder, Atlantic Monthly, This Week, 
Parade, and Grit. Requests for Catholic 
literature resulting from such advertise- 
ments have totalled hundreds of thousands, 
while the number enrolled in correspond- 
ence courses of Catholic instruction has 
reached well into five figures. 

It is obvious, we hasten to conclude 
from this successful venture, that there are 
hundreds of thousands of Americans who 
know little about Catholic teaching, who 
become interested by reason of their first 
contact with it, and who are eager to learn 


Amon est Ourselves 


much more. We frankly wish we could 
reach many of these eager people with The 
Liguorian. It is packed with instruction and 
information every month. In fact, one 
reader wrote not so long ago that a few 
months’ reading of The Liguorian changed 
him from an ignorant, indifferent, nominal 
Catholic into one who knew what his faith 
was all about and who was willing to die 
for it. On the basis of that testimony alone 
we feel inclined to urge Catholics who know 
The Liguorian to make it known to any 
of their acquaintances who may be a part 
of those hundreds of thousands spoken of 
above. Passing on copies after reading 
them, giving birthday or holiday gift sub- 
scriptions, quoting it, using it to answer 
questions that are raised, leaving it in street 
cars, buses and waiting rooms—these are 
all means of putting other people within 
reach of knowledge they need and want. 
The fact that The Itguorian carries no 
commercial advertisements, no begging ap- 
peals, no promotion schemes, and that it 
never will, on principle, should be a part of 
any recommendation that it is given. 


Write for the list of popular pamphlets sold by 
The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Liguori, Mo. 
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Three Minute Instruction 





Social Questions and Religion 

The cry is frequently raised that spokesmen of religion should 
stick to religion and not have anything to say about business, 
economics and social relations. In answer to this cry, it need only 
be stated that wherever the problems of business and industrial 
relations become problems of virtue or vice, or problems that affect 
people in trying to save their souls, spokesmen of religion have not 
only a right but a duty to speak out. The condition for the exercise 
of this right and duty are fulfilled in the following matters: 

1. If an economic system in vogue is such that it makes for so wide a 
disproportion in the distribution of goods that some people have not enough 
to live decently, while others have many times more than they can pos- 
sibly use, it is necessary for spokesmen of religion to make known the 
evils and abuses of the system. The reason is because it is difficult for 
insecure and underprivileged people to save their souls. The great social 
encyclicals of the Popes and the letters of the American hierarchy have 
therefore dealt with social and economic principles on the ground that 
the salvation of human souls is at stake in these matters. 

2. If individuals in an economic system are paying unjustly insufficient 
wages to their employees, it is the full right and duty of spokesmen of reli- 
gion to warn them that this is contrary to the seventh commandment 
and will be punished by God. Their purpose is both to induce the unjust 
employer to give up his sins and so to save his soul, and to bring justice 
to employees so that they will more easily save their souls. 

3. If groups of men under an economic system are guilty of violations 
of the natural law, it is the right and duty of spokesmen of religion to 
point out the evil and to urge them to renounce it. Thus they have a 
right to speak against violence, fraud, racketeering and unjust demands 
on the part of labor; they have an equal right and duty to speak against 
monopoly, labor-baiting, excessive profits and economic dictatorship on 
the part of organized employers. 

It is one of the curses of secularism that it decrees a complete 
separation between religion and business. Human beings can save 
their souls only by keeping the ten commandments in all the rela- 
tionships of their lives. It is the function of spokesmen of religion 
to keep men alert to the application of the ten commandments. 
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Twenty Questions 


Some sharp and forthright answers to pertinent questions about pro- 
posals of federal aid to the public school system of the United States. 


]. Higgins 


AS A public service I have compiled, 
and am rushing into print, the Adult 
American’s Guide, or Primer, on federal 
aid to education. No home should be 
without it. Discounts on quantity lots. 
Highly recommended by the author 
(myself) to all the citizenry, burghers, 
yeomanry, and sons of toil alike. Every- 
body who pays taxes. 

1. What is the agonized and organ- 
ized bleating being heard about the land? 

It is the cry of the sacred cow of 
American politics, the public school. Or 
rather, it is the cry of the National Edu- 
cation Association, which, according to 
the Milwaukee Sentinel, June 27, is a 
political pressure group more than a 
professional organization. 

2. What does the cow want? 

More hay. Specifically, a continuing 
federal grant of 300 million dollars an- 
nually. Cf. Thomas bill, S. 246. 

3. You call that hay? 

The point is well taken. The revised 
edition of the Guide will have to deal 
with that difficulty. 

4. Is it agreed that all the States 
need this help? 

No. Some States have surpluses, while 
Uncle Sam has to borrow money to buy 
more red ink. 

5. Would you give money to the 
States that cannot raise enough to edu- 
cate their children properly? 

I would na’ give, laddie, but I’d lend, 
as an emergency measure. And only 


after I’d had a look at their taxes on 
liquor and tobacco and at where that 
money was going. 

6. Why are you opposed to a con- 
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tinuing grant from the federal govern- 
ment to the States? Aren’t you inter- 
ested in the welfare of your Uncle Sam? 

I love my Uncle Sam. I am a real live 
nephew of my Uncle Sam, born on the 
fourth of July. I know the first stanza 
of the Star Spangled Banner, almost. 
But I don’t want the old gentleman 
working himself to death looking after 
education in all the 48 States. Federal 
subsidies mean almost certainly federal 
control. 

7. Is that, pardon me, your own un- 
supported opinion? 

No, bless you; that is the opinion of 
many people who know what they are 
talking about. (Strike out that last part. 
What am I saying?) That is the opinion 
of General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower, President Harold W. Dodds of 
Harvard, Franklin Snyder, president of 
Northwestern University, Professor Mil- 
likan, and many others. And in 1942 
the Supreme Court held that “the gov- 
ernment has the right to regulate that 
which it subsidizes.” 

8. What is wrong with federal control 
of education? 

Everything. Education of the child 
belongs primarily to the parent. That’s 
common sense, natural law, recognized 
by the Supreme Court. In case you 
want to impress some lawyer friend, 
quote Pierce vs. Society of Sisters, 268, 
U.S. 510 (1925). The court said at that 
time: “The child is not the mere creature 
of the state.” Now, the farther away 
from home you move control of educa- 
tion the less control will the parents 
have. Those are the facts of life, geo- 
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graphy, and of politics. Any man of the 
world understands this. And the more 
centralized becomes the control of edu- 
cation, the easier it is for people up to 
no good to wangle control of education 
and make it serve their own ends. 

9. Aren’t you the suspicious one, 
though? 

Yes. When Fascism, or Statism, comes 
to the U. S., it will not come in brown 
or red shirts, but will come under the 
guise of anti-Fascism, and wrap itself 
in the prettiest red, white and blue bunt- 
ing you ever saw. One of its slogans 
will be: “We must have uniformity in 
the state school. (Where we can handle 
them.)” 

10. But you do favor equality of 
educational opportunity for all American 
children, don’t you? 

Definitely. But the Thomas Bill spon- 
sors and the Barden Bill sponsors do not. 

11. No? 

No. They would deprive of aid those 
American children who do not attend 
the state-controlled schools. 

12. But is not the public school the 
only American school? 

No, again, and emphatically. His- 
torically, the secularist public school is a 
Johnny-Come-Lately — one reason why 
its exploiters feel called upon to wave 
the flag so vigorously. The private and 
religious school is as American as the 
fourth of July. I’ll quote you a piece 
from a pamphlet by the Catholic Lay- 
men’s Association of Georgia: 


There is no trace of the public school 
in our American foundations. It is not 
mentioned in our national constitution. 
It was not mentioned in any of the con- 
stitutions of the original States. It did 
not exist in the States for more than fifty 
years after the formation of the Union. 

All of the foundations of our country 
were laid without the public school. All 
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of the traditions of our country were 
formed without the public school. Not 
one who signed our Declaration of In- 
dependence, or who fought in our Revolu- 
tion, or who helped frame our American 
Constitution, ever saw a public school. 

The United States had been going for 
a century before we had a President who 
was educated in a public school. 

The state school idea is not American. 
It did not originate in this country, but 
in Prussia, and although greatly modified 
in its adaptation, nothing can erase the 
Prussian stamp of its origin. 


Presently, or actually, the religious 
school, specifically the Catholic school, 
is at least as American as the tax-sup- 
ported Leviathan. In Catholic schools 
Americans teach Americans the prin- 
ciples of Americanism. President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt (no product.of the pub- 
lic schools himself) said in 1937: “If 
the Catholic schools prepare youth for 
better citizenship; if our country will be 
immensely benefited by a character 
formation built on the eternal principles 
of religion and morality, then they are 
rendering a public service, and since 
these schools are not operated for profit, 
they are in reality public schools.” Or 
if you prefer a testimony from the Re- 
publican side of the house, listen to 
these words of President Taft, spoken 
in 1911: ‘Instead of love of Church and 
interest in the Church being inconsistent 
with love of country and interest in the 
nation, the better Catholic you have the 
better American you have.” And, speak- 
ing of Americanism, one may add that 
the public schools, not to put too fine 
a point on it, have not always been able 
to guard themselves against the infiltra- 
tion of un-American teachers. The same 
could not be said of the Catholic schools. 


13. But is not the Catholic school, or 
even religious instruction in the public 
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school, divisive? 

Yes. But so is the fact that the chil- 
dren are of different sexes, have different 
parents, different homes, different 
clothes, different abilities, different 
tastes. 

14. But we must have unity, and, as 
Justice Frankfurter said in the McCol- 
lum case: “The public school is at once 
the symbol of our democracy and the 
most pervasive means for promoting our 
common destiny. In no activity of the 
State is it more vital to keep out divisive 
forces than in its schools... .” 

Justice Frankfurter’s remark can be 
interpreted in either of two ways. Either 
he does not recognize the totalitarian 
implications in his position, or, recogniz- 
ing them, he prefers a monolithic state 
to one in which the rights of conscience 
are upheld. Confusing unity and uni- 
formity, he would deny to religious 
parents the right to use their schools 
(for we must remember that the tax- 
supported schools belong to the tax- 
payers) to have their religion taught to 
their children. 

Here we touch the heart of the matter. 
If, in the name of a straight-jacket uni- 
formity the State can prevent a group 
of parents from teaching their own chil- 
dren their own religion in the schools 
their taxes built and maintain, or if the 
State can prevent a group of parents 
from withdrawing their children from 
the public school at stated times for 
instruction in the religion of the parents’ 
choice, then there is no longer need to 
watch the skies for the coming of totali- 
tarianism to Main Street, U. S. A. It is 
here. The child has become a creature 
of the State. 


On this matter, I do not attempt a 
light touch. No one appreciates a clown 
at a funeral, especially at the funeral of 
freedom of conscience. I will note, how- 
ever, that it seems to me that Justice 


Frankfurter merits the suspicious vigi- 
lance that Westbrook Pegler has turned 
his way. 

15. I take it, then, that you do not 
rank the proposed legislation as superior 
statesmanship? 

You take it correctly. And my rea- 
sons: First, it is poor statesmanship to 
snub and penalize religion, thus detract- 
ing from the high place religion should 
have in the life and esteem of the people. 
I have collected some testimony to this 
effect, which you can pass on to your 
hill-billy friends who read only Halde- 
man-Julius booklets. George Washington 
said, in his Farewell Address: 


Of all the dispositions and habits which 
lead to political prosperity, religion and 
morality are indispensable supports. . . 
Reason and experience both forbid us to 
expect that national morality can prevail 
in exclusion of religious principles. 


The Northwest Ordinance of 1787 
declared: “Religion, morality and knowl- 
edge are necessary to good government 
and the happiness of mankind.” 


President Coolidge in 1928: 


Our doctrine of equality, liberty, hu- 
manity and charity comes from our belief 
in the brotherhood of man through the 
fatherhood of God. The whole founda- 
tion of enlightened civilization, in gov- 
ernment, in society, in business, rests on 
religion. Unless our people are thoroughly 
instructed in its great truths, they are not 
fitted either to understand our institu- 
tions or to provide them with adequate 
support. 


Cordell Hull in the final chapter of 
his memoirs: 


As the world faces the supreme crisis 
of all ages we have a desperate need for 
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more morality and religion as the back- 
ground for government. There is no 
higher civilizing influence than religious 
and moral concepts. 


General of the Army Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower: 


What we need today is a dynamic con- 
structive force to lead the world . . . and 
except for moral regeneration there is no 
hope for us and we are going to dis- 
appear one day in the dust of an atomic 
explosion. 


Secondly, the proposed legislation is 
poor statesmanship because it cannot 
achieve the end which it attempts, 
namely, the strengthening of the public 
school system so that it may bring forth 
better citizens. The great weakness of 
the present day public school is that it 
excludes God and training in the moral 
law. Or, to put the matter in terms that 
even the religious illiterate can under- 
stand, after all the money and effort that 
have been poured into this system, we 
still have an annual crime bill of over 
$15,000,000,000. I am not unfair in 
laying this bill at the door of the public 
school system, since the majority of 
criminals are youths just out of high 
school, and the educational system of 
the vast majority of the people is the 
system that sets the tone of the com- 
munity, touching and tainting even those 
who have not attended the public school. 
Fulton Oursler noted this back in 1936. 
“For much of this we may hold ac- 
countable the secularized education in 
our public schools . . . (where) religious 
instruction is illegal. It is a crime to 
teach about God.” 


Or, as Mortimer Adler wrote in 
Harper’s in October, 1940: 


Public education in the United States 
is run by men and women who have been 
innoculated with pragmatic liberalism at 
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leading schools of education. . . . Stu- 
dents are taught: There is no wrong or 
right: whoever wins is right: whatever 
works is good. Justice is nothing but the 
will of the stronger. 


Such a system needs more than mere 
money. 

Thirdly, the proposed legislation con- 
tinues the pattern of injustice worked 
by the secularist public school, and is, 
therefore, poor statesmanship, because 
injustice, with a metaphysical inevita- 
bility, poisons the body politic. . . . This 
is the injustice, in the words of the late 
Nicholas Murray Butler, formerly presi- 
dent of Columbia University: 


The principle (separation of church 
and state) has been so far departed from 
as to put the whole force and influence 
of the tax-supported school on the side 
of one element of the population, namely, 
that which is pagan and believes in no 
religion whatever. 


The proposed legislation would sanc- 
tion and continue the discrimination that 
has grown up in America against the 
religious believer. Since the passage of 
compulsory attendance laws, either the 
Catholic parents must send their chil- 
dren to non-religious public schools, and 
thus suffer violation of conscience rights, 
or Catholic parents must create and 
maintain at their own expense schools 
conformable to their religious beliefs, 
and thus submit to a penalty for the 
exercise of their conscience; or Catholic 
parents, unwilling to send their children 
to Godless public schools and unable to 
finance their own school, could refuse 
to obey attendance laws, and then suffer 
imprisonment for their religious convic- 
tions. 

16. Sounds plausible, but I’m not 
sure I know what secularism means, or 
that the public schools are guilty of it, 
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whatever it is. 

Secularism is the failure to center life 
in God. Secularism means living and 
educating as if this world (secularism 
comes from the word “saeculum,” which 
means “world’’) and money, power, 
pleasure, were the purpose of man’s ex- 
istence. A secularist is “one who rejects 
every form of religious faith, and accepts 
only the facts and influences which are 
derived from the present life.” (Web- 
ster’s International Dictionary) No one 
can deny that our public educational 
system, whatever may be its other merits, 
has no place for God or morality built 
on religion. . . . According to one Su- 
preme Court Justice, the parents of the 
child cannot use the public school build- 
ing, which they have helped to build and 
maintain, to teach their children their 
religion, but it is true that this Justice 
was born in Vienna and spent most of 
his life in law schools, so that his au- 
thentic understanding of American in- 
stitutions leaves something to be desired. 

17. But aren’t there Constitutional 


difficulties in the way of giving aid to 
non-public school children? 

The school lunch formula is a legal 
device which would reconcile the right of 
the federal government to help all the 
children with the rights of the States. 
Senator Taft made a sad spectacle of 
himself in trying to deny this. 

18. What is the school lunch formula? 

It is what is known as a withholding 
clause in the federal legislation so that 
if a particular State has scruples about 
helping Johnny Jones because Johnny 
goes to the Seventh Day Adventist 
school, the federal funds would be with- 
held. 

19. In general, then, you would say 
that if there must be federal aid — a 
highly debatable and dubious expedient 
— the aid should go also to Catholic 
children. They are all nephews of their 
Uncle Sam, too, Right? 

No. 

20. No? 

Some of them are nieces. 


Thirst for Knowledge 
The teacher was explaining some arithmetic examples to her class, and was 
much pleased to note that the dullest boy in the class was paying close 
attention. “At last,’ she thought, “I have succeeded in making an impres- 


sion on him.” 


When she had finished her demonstration, she said: “Well, Tommy, did 
you understand the examples as I explained them?” 
“No, ma’am,” was the reply. “But I’d like to ask you something.” 


“What is it, Tommy?” 


“Where do those numbers go when you rub them off the board? 


Transfer 
“T quit the Church,” said Sam; “I won’t 
Take orders from a Pope.” 
He joined a lodge, and now, poor Sam, 
He takes them from a dope. 


L. F. H. 
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Roman Trickery 


“Turn about is fair play” is a proverb that sometimes raises the old 
Ned. In this story it did so, but the end was a happy one. 


E. F. Miller 


A CERTAIN Catholic priest who has 
a parish in a fairly large town here in 
the United States recently tried an ex- 
periment that brought forth loud but 
not entirely unexpected reverberations. 
While he was perfectly within his rights 
in doing what he did, still he suspected 
what would happen in consequence of 
his action. And he rejoiced in his sus- 
picion. It was a suspicion that carried 
with it no sin or guilt. 

Having read numerous advertisements 
and articles in newspapers throughout 
the years in which so-called ex-priests 
were announced as honored guest 
speakers at this Protestant church and 
that one, and not only at Protestant 
churches, but also in public buildings 
that were supported by Catholic taxes 
as well as non-Catholic taxes; and hav- 
ing noticed that practically all these ex- 
priests, according to their advance pub- 
licity, promised graphic tales of the 
evils of Romanism; and realizing that 
the majority of these unfortunate men 
lived up to their publicity and did a 
job on the Catholic Church that the 
devil himself could hardly have im- 
proved on, the priest of our story de- 
cided that he could do no wrong if he 
followed a similar program himself. He 
would abide by the truth, however, in 
all that he said, and make it a point to 
say nothing against anybody or any- 
thing that might be slanderous or in- 
sulting. He would merely use the scaf- 
folding that these others used, for an- 
nouncing his talk; but after erecting 
the scaffold, he would build another 
type of temple. 
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The assistant priest in the parish of 
which we speak was a convert from 
Lutheranism. In fact, he had been a 
Lutheran minister in a prominent Luth- 
eran church in a city that was predom- 
inantly Lutheran. More than that, he 
had been a married Lutheran minister, 
as was proper, according to the doc- 
trine of Martin Luther, who founded 
Lutheranism around the year 1520, 
A.D. Martin Luther maintained that 
everybody should get married, even 
ministers. He led the way by getting 
married himself. His wife’s name was 
Catherine Bora. She had been a nun 
before she married Martin. 

The young Lutheran minister had not 
been married long when his wife died. 
He had loved her very dearly. It took 
a long time for the wound in his heart 
to heal. He thought of her constantly. 
And in spite of all that he had learned 
during the days of his seminary studies, 
he found himself praying for her. He 
had been told that there was no purga- 
tory. He had believed that statement 
himself until the tragedy of his wife’s 
death. Now he wasn’t sure. She had com- 
mitted faults. Yet, he couldn’t believe 
that she went to hell for them. At the 
same time she could not go to heaven 
until the last farthing was paid. Where 
then? In what condition was she? Did 
she need his help? 

It all led to his making an intensive ~ 
study of the whole matter. The up- 
shot of it was, he became a Catholic, 
leaving the church of his immediate 
fathers in order to join the church of 
his old fathers. Such peace descended 
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upon him after he had been condition- 
ally baptized and had made his first con- 
fession, and he felt so intimately united 
with his wife—more so than ever be- 
fore—that he decided that he would 
give over his life to the spread of a 
religion that could cause such wonders 
in the soul of a man. He became a 
priest. He became a very good priest, 
zealous, charitable, unsparing in the use 
of his talents. There wasn’t any thing 
that he would refuse to do if it con- 
cerned the welfare of the people he had 
left behind when he withdrew from the 
Lutheran Church. If only he could 
make them see the vision that he had 
seen. He had many converts. But not 
enough to suit him. He was always 
looking for more and more. He asked 
his pastor to help him bring more non- 
Catholics to see the beauty of Our 
Lord’s religion. 


It was after one of these fervent re- 
quests for assistance that the pastor 
decided to help the young convert priest. 
He would have him tell the story of his 
conversion; indeed, he would have him 
tell the story of his whole life, his child- 
hood, his young manhood, but especially 
the days of his ministry, just as “ex- 
priests” tell their story. This talk would 
be highly advertised. It would be ad- 
vertised in the same kind of language 
that was commonly used by the ex- 
priest when he told the people what he 
intended to talk about. Such a talk 
would be intensely interesting to both 
Catholics and Protestants. If there was 
a man in the whole world who knew the 
routine of the minister’s life, certainly 
it was the man who had practiced the 
ministry himself. Let him tell the people 
about this routine; how he ordered the 
day in the days of his heresy, what he 
did when he visited the sick, whether 
or not he showed great affection towards 
his wife or treated her with puritanical 
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severity as became a preacher of the 
Gospel, and so on. It would be a most 
instructive talk, and would surely draw 
a great audience. And there was a strong 
possibility that a number of converts 
would result from it even though not a 
word were said which might be directed 
against the convictions or the sensibili- 
ties of any one who was listening. 


Thus it came about that Saturday’s 
newspaper contained a small box down 
in the corner of the church page which 
was absolutely new and unique. None 
had ever seen its like before, at least 
insofar as the Catholic Church was 
concerned. In bold type the notice said: 


NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE! NOTICE! 
MY TEN YEARS IN A 
LUTHERAN PARSONAGE!!! 
Intimate DISCLOSURES as to What Goes 
on behind the Walls of Protestant Parlors!! 
The Whole and Unvarnished Truth. 
by One Who Knows... 
EX-MINISTER OTTO SCHMITT, 
NOW ROMAN CATHOLIC PRIEST 
Come one! Come ALL! 
SUNDAY EVENING—8 O’CLOCK 
St. Mary’s Hall 


Such advertisements had been ap- 
pearing in the same corner of the same 
paper for years and years. Of course 
they had never appeared under the 
name of the Catholic Church. They had 
always appeared under the name of 
someone who had once belonged to 
the Catholic Church, but had given it 
up for reasons that he would make 
known in his talk. These advertisements 
had never caused the slightest stir ex- 
cept to awaken the charity of the Catho- 
lic people to pray for the poor men who 
had paid for them. But when Father 
Otto Schmitt’s advertisement appeared, 
it was as though the Pope had already 
landed on our shores and was about to 
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launch his first major attack on Wash- 
ington. 

Without a single person knowing 
what Father Schmitt would speak about, 
except his pastor, who had carefully 
gone over the lecture to be sure that 
there would be nothing in it of an 
offensive nature, the Protestant camp 
of the town came to life as though by 
spontaneous generation. Whereas up to 
now the thirty or forty non-Catholic 
denominations went begging for wor- 
shippers on Sunday mornings, due in 
some measure to the fact that most of 
the people of the Reform found it much 
nicer to spend the one free morning of 
the week on the back instead of other- 
wise, now they seemed to have found 
their religion for the first time. At last 
they could be true to their name and 
protest in earnest. What is the use of 
being a Protestant if you can’t pro- 
test? So said some of the more rabid 
of the protesters. 


I must admit in all truth that most of 
the non-Catholics of the town did not 
become over-articulate because of the 
advertisment. They felt that if ex-priests 
could give speeches, ex-ministers had a 
right to give speeches too. They did 
not advert to the fact that there would 
be a vast difference between Father 
Schmitt’s speech and that of the ex- 
priest. To them it was merely a ques- 
tion of freedom, of following out Ameri- 
can principles. 


But there were others, the minority, 
who were not so silent and tolerant. 
They were the ones who were forever 
attacking Franco in Spain, as though 
it were their own divine commission to 
erect and maintain a government in that 
distant land even though they could 
not speak the language and had about as 
much knowledge of the nature of the 
Spanish people as they had of the na- 
ture of the people on the moon; the 
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ones who were not so sure that condi- 
tions were as bad in Russia as the Red- 
baiters would have the American peo- 
ple believe; the ones who found no per- 
secution against religion going on in 
Jugo-Slavia under Tito; the ones who 
believed that Myron Taylor represented 
the very incarnation of evil as long as 
he was tied up with the Vatican and 
the State Department of the United 
States; the ones who prevented little 
children from riding on the school buses 
that their parents had bought merely 
because the little children were going to 
a Catholic school; the ones who saw 
red every time they beheld an American 
girl dressed in a garb that marked her 
off as a Catholic sister, and who would 
not be content until they had driven 
these American girls from certain 
schools where they were teaching chil- 
dren how to honor God as well as coun- 
try; the ones who were ever ready to 
sponsor talks against the Catholic 
Church, the Catholic hierarchy, the 
Catholic school system, the Catholic 
priesthood and the Catholic convent; 
in short, all the dupes of the community 
who spent their lives, or were spending 
their lives, in shadow-boxing with the 
hallucination of a proximate union of 
Church and State, with the Catholic 
Church on the top, and the State as 
well as all the other religions on the 
bottom. 


These were the ones who accepted the 
challenge of the advertisement in the 
newspaper. They certainly did not 
represent the better part of the non- 
Catholic element. But they were noisy 
and even eloquent at times; and they 
were good organizers. 


It did not take very long before 
meetings were being held to consider 
counter measures. The Anti-saloon 
League, the Ministers’ Alliance, the 
Friends of American Democracy, the 
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Combined Veterans of the Abraham 
Lincoln Brigade and Bishop Oxnam 
(who had come in by plane as soon as 
he heard of the advertisement) held a 
giant rally in the Civic Auditorium, 
during which rally the Star Spangled 
Banner was sung three times, four 
talks were given against Fascism, and 
the Pope was told (by Bishop Oxnam) 
to stay home where he belonged. Com- 
mittees were appointed to call on, 1. 
Rev. Otto Schmitt. 2. The mayor of the 
city. 3. President Truman in Washing- 
ton. A hymn was sung and the rally 
quietly broke up. 


Meanwhile the Catholic bishop of 
the diocese in which Father Otto 
Schmitt and his pastor labored for the 
salvation of souls heard what was going 
on. How could it be otherwise? The 
news was carried on the radio. Tele- 
vision was setting up its equipment to 
catch the speech when Father Schmitt 
would give it. Newsweek and Time dis- 
cussed the whole matter in the section 
devoted to religion. Pathfinder asked if 
it was not a daring innovation for a 
priest to put such an advertisement in 
a public paper and to be allowed to 
carry out his avowed purpose, namely, 
to expose the inner workings of Protest- 
ant parsonages. It was dangerous in- 
deed. Life carried three pages of pic- 
tures, the most striking of which un- 
doubtedly was that of the pastor’s 
housekeeper having her hair fixed in 
the local beauty parlor. The affair was 
definitely becoming national. 


The Catholic bishop did not like the 
queer business at all, especially when 
he heard that large flaming crosses were 
erected on two consecutive nights on 
the parish property by people dressed 
in white night-gowns that covered even 
their faces. But he was an understand- 
ing bishop. His priests, he felt, were not 
children and should not be treated as 
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children. They ought to know what they 
were doing when they outlined a pro- 
ject or set up a program. Calculated 
risks were part of their calling. But 
even calculated risks should be guided 
by prudence. If the priests were not 
guided by prudence, they would sus- 
pend themselves on the rope of their 
own folly. He called his secretary and 
dictated a letter. In the letter he told 
Father Schmitt’s pastor to keep in 
close touch with the trouble and not 
to be afraid to retreat if such a meas- 
ure were necessary. And not to be afraid 
to stand firm if he thought that a firm 
stand was the proper thing to take. 


The pastor had no intention of re- 
treating, not even when he was waited 
on by a delegation of prominent peo- 
ple who demanded that he call off the. 
lecture. He was ready for the callers. 
He showed them a number of advertise- 
ments, couched in almost the very same 
language as the one that was causing 
all the trouble, but announcing the 
coming of an ex-priest to talk against 
the Catholic Church. He asked the 
members of the delegation why they 
did not complain when these advertise- 
ments were printed. Furthermore, to 
each caller he handed a printed copy 
of the talk as it would be given word for 
word by Father Schmitt. With that he 
said that he had nothing more to add, 
and, “Gentlemen, goodbye.” The dele- 
gation departed. 


President Truman did not deign to 
answer the telegram of complaint that 
the committee sent him. He gave the 
committee the silent treatment. But the 
mayor of the town where the commo- 
tion was taking place answered the men 
who came to him. He answered them 
by sending a message to the two priests 
that if they needed any help, he would 
send them an extra detail of police. If 
the police were not enough, he would 
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call up the governor and borrow a few 
sections of the National Guard. He 
added that he was proud to say that 
liberty of conscience still prevailed in 
the fair city over which it was his great 
privilege to preside; and as long as the 
flag, in defense of which so many brave 
men had given up their lives, waved 
over the city hall, priests as well as par- 
sons would be allowed the inestimable 
boon of free speech. He did not believe 
in discrimination against race, color or 
religion. Our free institutions, etc., etc., 
etc. 


And so the lecture was given as 
scheduled. Police were on hand to keep 
order. A great crowd attended. Father 
Schmitt read what he had written. It 
was a beautiful reading and a beautiful 
speech. One could gather that the peo- 
ple who lived behind the doors of Prot- 
estant parsonages were the finest peo- 
ple in the world. It was too bad that 
they were deprived of certain portions 
of the true religion which would have 
made their lives so much more happy. 
But, according to their lights they were 
quite generally wonderful people. And 
he, Father Schmitt, only hoped. that the 
day would come when he could lead 
them back, but of their own free will 
of course, to their Father’s house and 
their mother’s arms. He repeated Our 
Lord’s words: “May there soon be 
amongst us but one flock and one shep- 
herd.” Then he bowed and left the plat- 
form. 


For a moment there was silence. Then 
round after round of applause thun- 
dered through the hall. Protestants who 
had come with the intention of defend- 
ing (with their fists, if necessary) that 
which they thought would surely be 
attacked, were now all smiles, and were 
clapping their hands with greater gusto 
than the Catholics. Many of them were 
pressing forward to shake the hand of 
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Father Schmitt and his pastor accord- 
ing to the custom that is practiced in 
Protestant churches. Often, though, in 
Protestant churches the minister has to 
sprint down the aisle with the speed 
of a deer, after the final hymn, to catch 
the people at the front door for the 
hand-clasp before they get away. Here 
it was just the opposite. The people 
were sprinting up to the priests. It was 
the first time that some of them had 
ever spoken to a priest. It was clear 
that they were impressed with the two 
priests. The real thing was far different 
from what they had thought it would 
be. Priests were quite human, after all. 
There wasn’t a sign of a horn or a 
cloven foot or even a tail. And they 
could laugh and joke just like anybody 
else. In fact, more so. They seemed 
eminently peaceful and happy. And they. 
didn’t have wives either. A funny busi- 
ness all around. Possibly it could be 
that the doctrines they preached had 
been distorted too, so that on the lips 
of one who wanted to calumniate the 
Catholic Church, they were entirely 
different from what they were in reality. 
It certainly would do no harm to in- 
vestigate. 


A dozen or more did investigate; and 
at least ten of these became Catholics. 
Others are drifting in who formerly 
would have gone around the block 
rather than pass the front door of a 
Catholic church. Long-standing preju- 
dice began to break down. And this only 
proves that God works in strange ways. 
Who would have ever thought that good 
would come out of so rabid a cam- 
paign that was shaping up against the 
ancient Church? 


But it was the last time that Father 
Otto Schmitt’s pastor put an ad in the 
paper concerning his parochial pro- 
gram. 











Character Test (76) 


L. M. Merrill 


On Egotism 

It is not easy to set down a good definition of egotism, nor to describe 
clearly the character trait it signifies. The dictionary states simply that it is 
the habit of thinking and talking much of oneself. To a certain extent every- 
body is bound to think of self, and, to a certain degree, everybody talks 
about self because no one can talk about anything except it has passed 
through his mind and affected him in some way. 

The specific mark, therefore, of the egotist should be set down as the 
habit of thinking and talking about self when he should be thinking about 
others, listening to others, considering others. The chief fault of the egotist 
is not so much that he thinks about himself as that he does not think about 
others. On that basis it is possible to describe the egotist in action. 

It is a person who obviously will not consider any duty or service of charity 
to others until every last wish and ambition of his own heart has been 
fulfilled. This means that he will very seldom consider a service to others in 
preference to self, because very seldom will he be satisfied with what he has 
attained. The egotist cherishes many little slogans as defenses against the 
demands of charity. He “will not take a back seat for anybody”; he says that 
“if you don’t take care of yourself, nobody else will”; he misuses the phrase, 
“charity begins at home” by converting it to mean “self always first”; and 
he measures every opportunity for charity by the question: “What will I 
get out of it?” ® 

This preoccupation with self, as opposed to consideration for others, mani- 
fests itself in his conversation. He can match every accomplishment or 
experience of others with a better one of his own. He is capable, to hear him 
talk, of doing a far better job in any field, than anyone else has done or can 
do. His opinions are expressed in such a way that whosoever takes an oppo- 
site view is made to appear a fool. 

The egotist shows respect only for those who can advance him in some 
way, and with such, he is apt to be fawning and servile. Everybody but him- 
self can see that he is looking for something whenever he plays up to some- 
body else. He is incapable of sincere friendship because he is incapable of 
giving away anything, even his affections, for nothing. 

Egotism can be suppressed only by the building up of spiritual goals in 
life, which involves a willingness to do things for others, not for any tem- 
poral advantage to be gained, but merely for the sake of spiritual merit, and 
by acquiring deep convictions of the nobility and spiritual value of humility 
and charity. 
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It Happened in Milwaukee 


He wanted Communism and used his wealth to bring it here. Then 


he woke up—too late. 


D. J]. Corrigan 


FOR THE first time in his life Hershall 
Shields was in jail. Since he was rather 
old to begin this new experience, it was 
not much to his liking. For a man 
accustomed all his days to luxurious 
living, a jail seemed a very drab and 
painful place—and terrifying! The 
guard had merely laughed at him when 
he asked to see his lawyer. 

After three days in the dungeon 
Hershall began to have a slight sus- 
picion that most of his life he had been 
a great fool. True, as a young man he 
had been able to take over from the 
dying hand of his father a mammoth 
string of hardware stores and manage 
them successfully with plenty of time 
to spare. Maybe that had been the 
trouble: he had had too many extra 
hours on his hands. 

Hershall had been educated in the 
best schools and universities. At his 
graduation he had been voted the one 
most likely to succeed, probably be- 
cause he had lots of cash and a ready 
made business to walk into. In college 
he had enjoyed a large amount of 
popularity, although this may have been 
because of his good natured generosity: 
it was so easy to pass out dollars when 
the giving did not hurt. 

The rich young man had not taken 
his formal schooling too seriously. His 
was the day when racoon coats and 
bootleg on the hip and a yellow con- 
vertible were passwords to life and suc- 
cess. He did put enough effort into 
class work to pass his grades—with a 
little support from the fact that his 
father was a heavy contributor to the 
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college endowment fund. As it was, 
Hershall carried away with his degree 
just about what the majority of Ameri- 
can college youths were absorbing: a 
dab of this and that in intellectual lore, 
an almost idolatrous worship of Ameri- 
can genius and mechanical progress, 
and a huge admiration for the noble 
experiment in Soviet Russia. 

Thus it was that in spite of all the 
books in the grand college library and 
the brilliant lectures of his heavily de- 
greed teachers, Hershall graduated a 
comparatively ignorant man, but he did 
not suspect it. Later in life, the one 
thing he clung to tenaciously from his 
university training was his huge ad- 
miration for the noble experiment in 
Soviet Russia. During his years of 
generous donations to the Communist 
Party no one had ever asked him the 
reason: a good thing, too, for that 
might have set him thinking. As it 
turned out, all his life he had thought 
it the smart thing to do to put into 
practice the clever suggestions of his 
russo-phile professors. 

e 

The cell door opened and a guard 
handed him a tray. Some more of the 
stinking stuff, thought Hershall. He had 
not eaten for three days. - 

“Once again, I am asking to see my 
lawyer,” he demanded. 

“In the new Democratic State,” 
surlily replied his captor, “people do 
not need lawyers.” 

“When am I going to get a chance to 
see my wife and daughter?” 

“Probably at the trial.” 
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“Of what are they accusing me?” 

“You'll find out when you face the 
Peoples’ Court.” 

The man took the tray of untasted 
food, carefully locked the door and 
went his way. 

“What I wouldn’t give for a good 
steak!” groaned Hershall. 

Three days and nights without a 
newspaper or friend. It had all come 
about so suddenly. The depression, 
breadlines, smoldering discontent and 
finally rebellion. The march on Wash- 
ington, the President shot, and then 
Communists seeming to spring up from 
everywhere. Then had rapidly followed 
the liquidation of high army officers, 
the abolition of Congress and the States, 
and everything under the tight control 
of the ASP (American Security Police). 
As yet, no one knew the identity of the 
real bosses of the country, and every 
day factories, mines, large ranches and 
utilities were being taken over by the 
military. In one night thousands of 
Catholic priests and bishops in the na- 
tion had been arrested. The next day 
the CIO and the AFL were disbanded, 
with their leaders put away. Then sud- 
denly he had been summoned one eve- 
ning to the door of his lakeside resi- 
dence. Two men simply flashed their 
guns and said: “Come with us.” 


“T wonder what Martha and Mary 
are doing,” he mused. But then a 
tremor of fear ran down his spine. “I 
hope to heaven they haven’t done any- 
thing to them.” 

“Martha has always been a faithful 
wife,” he continued. “Surely she must 
be torn with worry about me. Never 
any real trouble in her life before.” 

His mind went back to their mar- 
riage. It had been the social event of 
the season, held right there in the pala- 
tial home of her rich old father, a steel 
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tycoon of the old school. Martha had 
never been much interested in his ex- 
cursions into liberalism and the left. 
She always maintained that she did not 
understand politics or social reform. 
But she was always helping some poor 
devil, on the side. Surely they wouldn’t 
do anything to Martha—she had al- 
ways been so harmless. 


“But with Mary it might be entirely 
different,” he muttered, half aloud, and 
then his entire soul seemed to shudder 
with terror. Dear dark-haired, beautiful 
Mary! Everybody loved his daughter, 
and respected her. He had never denied 
her anything, even when she came 
and asked to attend Mount Mary Col- 
lege, a Catholic school. Said that she 
thought she could get a real education 
there. At the time he thought it a lot of 
foolishness, when she could have gone 
to the more famous schools of the East. 
She got in with a group known as the 
Christophers and used to leave books 
and pamphlets on his desk. He had 
never bothered to read them and was 
shocked almost out of his senses when 
the girl made up her mind to become a 
Catholic. “Now I wonder what the apes 
will do to her,” he moaned. Then Her- 
shall began to sweat and to pray, for 
the first time in his life. 


What he wouldn’t give now to relive 
the early years, especially the middle 
30’s! It was at this period that he had 
made his first notable contributions to 
the establishment of the “New Order.” 
He had been glad to lend his name to 
every “liberal” organization in the 
country, from the Champions of Free- 
dom in Spain to the Society for Soviet 
American Friendship. For years he had 
almost alone maintained the Jefferson 
School of Social Science in New York 
and the Abraham Lincoln Institute in 
Chicago. Many had been the occasions 
when he had signed enormous checks 
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for some furtive Communist leader, 
with never an inquiry as to how the 
money would be spent, so simple was 
his faith! But his most important offer- 
ing to the Cause had been the found- 
ing of that Chicago daily, a newspaper 
with a liberal policy but controlled by 
men of the Party, unshackled by the 
hobbles of capitalistic influence and ad- 
vertising. Ten million dollars he had 
sunk into that venture before its col- 
lapse! 


Hershall had never read any Com- 
munist books; in fact, it could be truly 
said that he never did any reading at 
all. But he had been impregnated with 
enough leftist jargon to “know” what 
he was about. In spite of occasional 
authoritative criticism of the Russians 
and their ways among his business as- 
sociates, he still kept his school-boy 
admiration for the noble experiment 
and was a ready tool for agents in this 
country. It never occurred to him that 
he knew practically nothing about what 
went on in Soviet Russia. Neither did 
it seem anomalous that he, a wealthy 
man, was working for the abolition of 
wealth, or that he, an anti-union man, 
was, purportedly at least, promoting a 
war of worker against employer, or 
that he, a firm believer in liberty for 
all, was contributing his cash for the 
suppression of the Bill of Rights. At 
times he had heard that the Communists 
persecuted all religions, but he smiled 
that off: for had not Browder denied it? 
And besides, in his glittering world, 
religion had seemed of little or no im- 
portance. 


In all his misery that wretched night 
Hershall Shields experienced one glim- 
mer of hopeful comfort, though it was 
not without a sense of shame. “All my 
life I’ve been a blundering, idiotic 
moron,” he admitted, “but maybe, be- 
cause of my past contributions to the 
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Party they will have mercy, at least 
upon my wife and daughter.” 


Two days later a man walked into 
the cell. He was a squatty little crea- 
ture, with squinting eyeballs and .a 
prominent nose. Hershall had never 
heard of him before. The fellow smugly 
stated: 

“T am to speak for you at your trial 
tomorrow.” 

“But what about my own lawyers?” 

“Tn a Peoples’ Democracy no private 
lawyers are allowed. Anything like that 
is a capitalistic vice. Henceforth the 
State appoints all lawyers. Besides, 
your lawyers would not be able to help. 
All U. S. laws have been abolished and 
that’s all they know.” 

“Would you be so kind as to tell me 
what my crime happens to be?” 

“Treason,” snapped the little fellow. 
“The crime of owning wealth.” 

“Well, for goodness sake,” said his 
prisoner. “Tell me, just why is that a 
crime?” 

“In the Communist State everything 
is a crime which obstructs the New 
Order.” 

“What kind of a defense can we put 
up against that?” 

“To be frank,” replied the counsel, 
“there is none. You have been rich; 
you are now rich. The possession of 
riches is a crime. Ergo.” 

“You mean, then, that I am already 
judged?” 

“Tn the Communist State no one is 
ever arrested unless he is a criminal. 
My advice to you is to plead guilty, 
apologize for your treasonable acts, and 
maybe you will get off with your life.” 

“Will it be a trial by jury?” 

“Jury? Bah! That’s a capitalistic 
obstruction of justice.” 

“Who will be the judge?” 

“There will be five judges, one from 
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each class of workers: a farmer, a fac- 
tory worker, a carpenter, a brick layer 
and a housewife.” 

“Will they be free American citizens 
or members of the Party?” 

“Your American citizens were never 
free,” snarled the dwarf-like creature. 
“In the Soviet only the Party members 
know true freedom and they alone will 
do everything until the American pub- 
lic can be educated.” 

“Well, have the judges any experi- 
ence with court procedure?” 

“They won’t need any. All they have 
to do is read the rules, and these are 
simple. They listen and determine what 
sentence you get.” 

“How long will the trial last?” © 

“Not very long. The prosecutor reads 


a list of your crimes. Then I speak in 
your defense. The judges pass sentence, 
and you may make a statement. Fifteen 
minutes, maybe.” 

Hershall was ready to explode. “You 
call that justice?” he roared. “What 
about my rights as a human being?” 

“Tn the Soviet State a criminal has no 
rights,” replied the little man, as 
though he were accustomed to such pro- 
cedure. “Listen, my friend, you will do 
yourself no good by losing your temper. 
Under the Old Order you could employ 
your fine lawyers, appeal and appeal, 
get away with murder. But all that is 
gone now, and you have to conform to 
new ways and new procedures. In the 
Soviet justice is administered quickly, 
fairly, effectively, with no favorites.” 

“So this is what I have helped to 
bring upon myself,” bitterly thought 
the tormented Hershall. Aloud he said: 

“Listen, friend. I don’t know you and 
evidently you don’t know me. For years 
I have supported the Communist move- 
ment in the United States. I have really 
poured millions of dollars into the 
cause. Surely there must be some mis- 


take in accusing me of crime.” 

The little fellow waited patiently 
for him to go on. 

“Who is the Communist boss in this 
town, anyway? Surely he will have 
heard about me and my benefactions to 
the party. Ask him to come and see me.” 

The squinting eyes turned hard and 
cold. “Now, listen, man. You are wast- 
ing my time. There is no such corrup- 
tion in the Soviet system. Formerly your 
money could talk, but not any more.” 

With short steps he moved toward 
the door. 

“Take my advice and plead guilty. 
It’s the only chance you have to escape 
the chair. Sure, our agents were willing 
to use dupes like you in the U. S. We 
were surprised how easy it was to get 
them to shell out their wealth, their 
propaganda, their influence. The movies, 
the newspapers, the schools, the Protest- 
ants, the army and navy, even Wash- 
ington itself, usually played right into 
our hands. But we don’t need you now 
and you are in our way.” 

“Well, isn’t there anything else I 
can do?” 

“No, you don’t have a chance. You 
have forgotten, I guess, that your 
daughter is a Catholic.” 


The proceedings the next morning 
were short and merciless. The five 
judges sat at tables toward the front 
of the room. The prosecutor was at 
the right, and the squint-eyed attorney 
at the left. In the center evidently 
were a stenographer and a clerk, but 
otherwise no one was in the room except 
several members of the Security Police 
in their bright red uniforms. 

Worst of all, just before the trial was 
to commence, Martha was brought into 
the room and they stood with their 
arms shackled in the same handcuff. 
It had taken but a glimpse at her pale 
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Modern Baseball 


In the March Liguorian of this year, baseball’s origin, infancy and 
growing pains were described. Here are the highlights of the modern 
history of the national pastime, i. e., since the turn of the century. 


R. QOelerich 


ORGANIZED BASEBALL came into 
being in 1876, when the National 
League, now called “the senior circuit”, 
was founded. It was not until 1900 that 
the American League was formed. The 
first World Series between the cham- 
pions of the two leagues was played in 
1903, when the Boston Red Sox defeated 
the Pittsburgh Pirates. Some of the old- 
timers held out against recognizing the 
new league for some time, and in 1904 
Manager John McGraw of the New 
York Giants, champions of the National 
League, refused to enter his team in a 
World Series. 

But McGraw mellowed as time went 
on, and in 1905 his Giants won the 
World Series, with Christy Mathewson 
pitching three shut-outs, a record that 
still stands. The World Series has since 
been an annual climax to a season’s 
play. Until 1921 it was a nine game 
series, after which seven games became 
the rule. 

How far the game has come in the 
intervening years becomes evident from 
the figures for the 1948 World Series. 
It attracted 358,362 fans, which was 
more than the St. Louis Browns’ home 
attendance for the entire season (330,- 
000). For the fifth game, Cleveland 
Stadium accommodated baseball’s 
largest crowd in history; 86,000 people 
poured through the turnstiles, a larger 
number of people than the population 
of any city in 13 states. It was almost 
a two million dollar series. The first 
million dollar series was in 1923 be- 
tween the Yankees and Giants. In 1948, 
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the winning players reaped the largest 
returns ever—each one got $6,772. 
Broadcasting rights were sold for 
$150,000 and the television rights for 
$140,000. 

The first 20 years of the century were 
the “golden age of pitching.” The 
majority of the games during that time 
were low-scoring pitching battles. Place- 
hitting, base-stealing, hit-and-run, sac- 
rifice, squeeze play and double-steal 
were emphasized to secure the run or 
two usually sufficient for victory. 

Men and women attending games in 
the early part of the century took more 
delight in infield play than in hitting. 
Shortstops made plays that seemed 
beyond the powers of mortal man. 
Third basemen left third to be covered 
by shortstops as they played in front 
of the batters for bunts. The play of 
combinations such as the Tinker-Evers- 
Chance infield of the Chicago Cubs fell 
only a whisker short of wizardry. Double- 
plays took only four seconds. 

Records show most of the great 
pitching feats of that era still un- 
equalled. Ed. Ruehlbach of the Cubs 
pitched a double-header shut-out in one 
afternoon. Christy Mathewson’s three 
shut-outs in a World Series have never 
been duplicated. In 1916 Grover Cleve- 
land Alexander pitched 16 shut-outs. 
Cy Young’s total of 510 victories has 
only Walter Johnson’s 414 as a near 
competitor. Young chalked up 20 vic- 
tories a year for 23 years, and 200 vic- 
tories in each league. 

Textbooks treated of throwing curves 
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with mystical reverence. They spoke 
about the sensitivity of finger tips, 
which were used with such delicacy 
to impart magic spins and twists to the 
ball. No wonder kids dreamed of being 
pitchers; every captain on a sandlot 
elected himself as pitcher. 

Hitting sank to an all time low. The 
National League, as a league, batted 
only .218 in 1907, compared to .292 
in 1922. The American League made 
only 142 home runs for an entire season, 
a number that is tripled nowadays. The 
Giants alone had 221 home runs in 1947. 

The home run king of the American 
League in 1918 had only 11 home runs 
to his credit. Within a decade, Babe 
Ruth hit 60 in one season. “Home-run 
Baker” led the American League in 
homers for four consecutive years, and 
his highest total was 12. 


It was in the early years of the cen- 
tury that newspapers began to carry 
box scores and up-to-the-minute news 
about the sport. The inauguration of 
a “Ladies’ Day” and the popularity 
of the song, “Take Me Out to the Ball 
Game,” symbolized the changing attitude 
of women toward the national pastime. 
In 1910, President Taft added an of- 
ficial touch by being the first president 
to toss out the first ball of the first game 
of the season. 

Then there were, of course, the kids. 
To them professional baseball was a 
glimpse of the gods at play. They’d 
swarm into the ball parks like ants, 
crawling under turnstiles and over 
bleachers when a keeper turned his back. 


Honus Wagner and Ty Cobb were 
the greatest players of the era. Wagner 
owned a batting average of over .300 
for 17 consecutive years, while Cobb 
hit over .300 for 23 years and stole 
892 bases. The highest salary Wagner 
ever received was only $10,000 for a 
season, today’s waiver price. 


John McGraw, Connie Mack and Joe 
McCarthy rank as the great managers 
of modern baseball, as compared with 
the Wrights, Ansons and Comiskeys of 
the ’70’s, 80’s and ’90’s. 

McGraw did much to elevate the game 
and its players. He forced high class 
hotels to accomodate his team. He saw 
to it that his players dressed and acted 
as men of high character. However, he 
himself was a nightmare to most 
umpires. McGraw once bounced an 
umpire’s watch off the home plate slab 
when the umpire held it out and threat- 
ened to throw him off the field in two 
minutes. But the next day the umpire 
carried a new gold watch, a gift from 
the Giant management. 

Connie Mack has already celebrated 
his golden jubilee as a major league 
manager. He started with the Pitts- 
burgh Pirates in 1894. He switched over 
to the Philadelphia Athletics in 1900 
when the American League began. In 
1941 the Pennsylvania State Legisla- 
ture declared May 17th as Connie 
Mack Day and a State holiday. He is 
honored as one of the fifteen builders 
of baseball in baseball’s Hall of Fame. 
The first All-Star teams, a selection of 
the best players in each league brought 
together for a single game, were man- 
aged by McGraw and Mack. Mack’s 
American League All-Stars defeated 
McGraw’s National Leaguers that year 
by a score of 4 to 2. 

Only one manager has won pennants 
in both Leagues. He is Joe McCarthy, 
who also has won 7 World Series. He 
started as Cub manager in the 1920's. 
However, Bill McKechnie has won 
National League pennants in three dif- 
ferent cities, Pittsburgh, St. Louis and 
Cincinnati. 

The era of heavy hitting and free 
scoring began in the ’20’s. Three major 
factors brought this about. In 1920 a 
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rule was made forbidding pitchers to 
moisten, discolor, or roughen the ball, 
tricks that had previously given un- 
natural hops to pitches. The second 
factor was the introduction of the 
lively ball, which went farther and 
faster when hit than those used previ- 
ously. Thirdly, there was the popular 
demand for heavy hitting that was 
largely due to the glamor of Babe Ruth’s 
achievements. 


Babe Ruth made the home run the 
ultimate in baseball. He started out in 
baseball as a Red Sox pitcher. A good 
one, too, because he won 23 games in 
each of two seasons. His first few home 
runs were accepted gratefully as an 
unusual contribution of a pitcher to 
his team’s success. But when homers 
became a habit with him, the Red Sox 
switched him to the outfield. In 1919 
he opened his .career as the greatest 
long distance slugger of all time by 
hitting 29 home runs. 


In 1920 the Yankees paid Boston 
$125,000 for Ruth. He soon became the 
idol of New York fans. He made the 
huge, three-decked Yankee stadium a 
necessity. It is often called “the house 
that Ruth built.” The average salaries 
of players began to rise when Ruth 
started signing contracts for such sums 
as $52,000 and, later, $80,000 for a 
single year’s service. In his 23 years 
of major league baseball, Ruth aver- 
aged $40,000 a year. 

Ten times he led the league in home 
runs, hitting a total in his lifetime of 
715. But only once, in 1924, did he 
lead the league in batting average, with 
.378. Whitey Witt, a teammate of Ruth, 
once said: “I’m conservative. Those 32 
bunts I made last year, if laid end to 
end, would just about equal one of 
Babe’s shortest homers. But he got 
only four bases, and I got 32.” 

When Ruth died, 2,000 baseball fans 
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passed hourly before his bier. St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral in New York over- 
flowed for his funeral. He was one of 
the most beloved characters in the field 
of sport, and it is said that his in- 
fluence alone saved the game of base- 
ball from a great decline that might 
have resulted from the Chicago Black 
Sox gambling scandal in 1919, when a 
few players agreed to “throw” a World 
Series. 


Baseball has not been without its 
tragedies. In 1920, Ray Chapman, 
Cleveland’s shortstop, was struck on the 
head by a pitch from the hand of Carl 
Mays. He died of a fractured skull. Over 
his grave were laid a blanket of 20,000 
blossoms. Fans donated a dime a piece 
to a “Flower from a Fan” club. Flags 
in the league parks hung at half mast. 


On the morning of May 2, 1939, Lou 
Gehrig asked to be taken out of the 
Yankee line-up for the first time in 14 
years; he had played in 2,130 consecu- 
tive games. He died not long after, a 
victim of a rare form of paralysis, only 
37 years of age. He had been dubbed 
“the iron horse”, and “the pride of the 
Yankees”. He is the only ball player 
to have a New York street named after 
him. Blue street signs just outside the 
Yankee stadium carry the inscription, 
“Lou Gehrig Plaza”. Ed. Barrow, the 
owner of the Yankees, declared the 
famous “4” which Gehrig had worn on 
his uniform would be retired forever, 
and his locker would be closed and kept 
sealed as long as Yankee stadium stood. 


Baseball is the only American sport 
that can boast of a national shrine, 
called Baseball’s Hall of Fame at 
Cooperstown, New York. Only 55 
players have thus far attained to a niche 
along its walls. Ty Cobb, Honus Wag- 
ner, Babe Ruth, Christy Mathewson 
and Walter Johnson were the first to be 
thus honored. 
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There has been much argument about 
which have been the greatest teams of 
history. John McGraw once said: “A 
team that walks away with the flag 
once is a good team. If for two straight 
years it does so, it is better than good. 
But a truly great team is one that gets 
on top and stays there for three or four 
years.” His Giants did that in the years 
1921 through 1924. So did the Yankees 
of 1936 to 1939. 

The Yankees have ended in the first 
division of their league for 23 consecu- 
tive years, in first place 15 times, and 
11 times they have won the World 
Series. Five times they have swept a 
World Series in four straight games. 
The Yankees have led the American 
League in home runs 28 times. 

In competition, the “junior” circuit 
(American League) takes most of the 
honors. They have won 28 World Series, 
compared with 17 for the older league. 
Of the 16 All Star games that have been 
played to date, the National League 
has been able to win only four. 

The present World Champion Cleve- 
land Indians have also been known as 
the “worst team in baseball.” As a Na- 
tional League team, they once won only 
20 out of 154 games. The Chicago Cubs 
of 1906 collected a record number of 
victories with 116. From 1906 to 1909 
they won over 100 games a season. 

Philadelphia has been the home of 
most frequent losers. Once a Philadel- 
phia sports-writer printed the baseball 
standings upside down so that the 
Philadelphia fans could see what it was 
like to have their teams in first place. 
Both Philadelphia teams have ended 
in last place in their leagues 16 times. 

Even in the days since the lively 
ball was introduced into baseball, .400 
hitters have been rare. Ted Williams 
was the last to reach that mark with 
.406. The highest mark ever made was 
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that of Rogers Hornsby with .424 in 
1924. Only 14 players have ever reached 
.400; Cobb and Hornsby each did it 
three times. Only six men have ever 
hit 50 or more home runs in a season. 
Babe Ruth did it four times, Jimmy 
Foxx twice, and Hack Wilson, Hank 
Greenberg, Johnny Mize and Ralph 
Kiner each once. The record for safe 
hits in consecutive games stands at 56 
games, set by Joe DiMaggio in 1941, 
his nearest rival being George Sisler 
who had hit safely in 41 consecutive 
games. 


The average number of pitches in a 
regulation baseball game is 275. Jack 
Rawlings, however, holds a record in 
having pitched only 86 balls in a World 
Series game for the Yanks in 1921. Carl 
Hubbell has the longest consecutive 
string of victories with 24. In the second 
All Star game he struck out, in order, 
Babe Ruth, Lou Gehrig, Al Simmons, 
Jimmy Foxx and Joe Cronin, perhaps 
the greatest pitching feat of all time. 
Bob Feller holds the world’s record 
for strike-outs in a single season; with 
348 in 1946 he broke George Wad- 
dell’s record of 343. 


Each major league has 16 umpires, 
15 active and one who acts as super- 
visor. These men are absolute rulers 
when they are on the field. The quali- 
ties they must possess are: knowledge 
of the rules, keenness of eye, ability to 
get into position to see each play, and 
ability to run a game without friction 
or disorder. This last quality is of the 
greatest importance. The umpire must 
be able to handle men tactfully despite 
his czar-like powers. Once Babe Ruth 
came charging at an umpire who had 
called him out on a close play at home. 
The umpire stopped him with: “What 
a shame I had to call you out, Babe, 
after such a beatutiful slide. It was the 
best slide I ever saw.” 
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Substantial salaries for umpires 
($4,000 a year at the start, with an 
annual raise of $500) help to insure 
honest officials. Bill Klem is the patri- 
arch of umpires; he has appeared in 18 
World Series, and has done much to 
silence what was once a common out- 
cry: “Kill the umpire!” An umpire has 
the authority to banish any player 
from the ball field during a game, and 
he often has to use it. Once 14 players 
of the Chicago White Sox were thrown 
out during a game with Boston, but the 
White Sox won the game anyway by 
a score of 9 to 2. Umpires must measure 
up to 20-20 vision, and each one has a 
certificate to that effect, which he can 
pull on players or fans who accuse him 


of being “‘as blind as a bat.” 

Last year 65,000,000 fans watched 
organized baseball. They also did quite 
a bit of eating at the games. In an aver- 
age year in a big league ball park, the 
fans eat about 550,000 hot dogs, 375,000 
bags of peanuts, 500,000 slabs of ice 
cream, and drink 650,000 bottles of 
beverage. One Cleveland crowd of 80,000 
paid over $41,000 for snacks at the ball 
game. 

Baseball is not only the national 
pastime; it is also one of the nation’s 
biggest businesses. Recently the St. 
Louis Cardinals team was sold for 
$4,000,000. But that is little compared 
with the relaxation and fun that the 
game brings to millions of fans. 





A Long Way Back 


The advent of Communism in Russia, as is commonly known, brought 
about sweeping changes in the names of towns. Cities formerly dedicated to 
saints, such as St. Petersburg, received new names more in keeping with 
the party line. St. Petersburg in fact went through two changes; soon after 
1917 it was called Petrograd, and some years later became Leningrad. 

It is said that in a Russian demobilization center after the last war the 
adjutant was questioning a soldier about to be discharged. The soldier was a 
citizen of the above-named city. 

“Where were you born?” the Adjutant asked. 

“At St. Petersburg.” 

“What was your last residence before 1917?” 

“Petrograd.” 

“Your last residence before June, 1941?” 

“Leningrad.” 

“Where do you wish to return after your discharge?” 

“St. Petersburg.” 


One on Dad 


Chap we heard of the other day was surprised and touched by the gener- 
osity of his little six-year-old who came home from the movies carrying an 
ice cream cone, and as soon as she came into the house, offered her father a 
big bite. The father accepted the offer, and commented on the delicious 
flavor of the treat, but then another thought struck him, and he asked: 

“Don’t you want it yourself, sweetheart?” 

“No!” was the reply. “A doggie licked it.” 
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For Wives and Husbands Only 


D. F. Miller 


Problem: I suspect my husband of being unfaithful to me. He is obviously 
very fond of a woman who works in his office, has taken her with him on 
short business trips, and has admitted having lunch or dinner with her on 
occasions when he had to stay downtown and work overtime in his office. 
Do I not have sufficient ground for leaving him? 


Solution: Mere suspicion of adultery is never sufficient ground for a wife 
to leave her husband. From your meagre narration of facts I should conclude 
that it is entirely possible that your suspicions are unfounded. At the same 
time it is very possible that if you encourage your suspicions, make accusa- 
tions against your husband, and permit your suspicious feelings to influence 
your conduct and make you less than a good wife, you may be a contributing 
factor in the ultimate unfaithfulness of your husband. I have known cases 
in which husbands were guilty of unfaithfulness, but only after they had been 
nagged at and unjustly accused by their suspicious wives for years. 


This is not to condone the all too frequent laxity and downright sinfulness 
of husbands who cultivate close friendships with women other than their 
wives. It has been stated here before that married men may not, without 
moral culpability for incipient and sometimes complete infidelity, go through 
the motions of company-keeping outside their homes. The question in your 
case is whether these short business trips may not be just that, requiring the 
services of a secretary or stenographer; and whether the lunches are not just 
a part of overtime work with no deeper significance. A jealous nature may be 
inelined to see evil in such things when there is no evil at all. 


While there are cases of infidelity on the part of husbands that are not 
due to any neglect or failure on the part of their wives, in far more cases 
it must be said that the wives must bear some of the blame themselves. Your 
suspicions, therefore, should be turned into an occasion of self-examination, 
before you let them grow into an actual accusation. Have you been nag- 
ging, unkind, aloof, inattentive, toward your husband? Have you been neg- 
lecting any of your duties as a wife? Have you made little effort to make 
yourself and your home pleasant and attractive? Correct your faults, if you 
find any in yourself by honest self-examination, and I think you may toss 
your suspicions to the winds. 


























Portrait of Christ 


Christ and The Possessed Man 


The devils met their Master in Christ, and it took but a word from 


Him to subdue them. 


R. J. Miller 


ONE OF THE particularly remarkable 
things about the personality of Jesus 
Christ is the way He acted in the pres- 
ence of persons possessed by the devil. 
The demons often uttered the strangest 
things about Him, words of praise, 
reverence, fear. This is surprising 
enough in itself, coming from the spirits 
of hatred and rebellion. And of course 
He drove the devils out of the pos- 
sessed persons with the greatest ease 
—another extraordinary thing. 

But in a way the most striking thing 
of all in these encounters between the 
Human Reing and the possessed is the 
manner itself in which He drove them 
out. 

For in dealing with these “powers of 
darkness” He behaved in an extraor- 
dinarily ordinary manner. Despite the 
fact that He was here leaving the 
familiar every day world of nature and 
people and entering a realm of mystery 
completely foreign to ordinary human 
living, He was as much at home in the 
one as in the other. The devils were as 
real to Him, when He turned His at- 
tention to them, as were the homely 
things of nature and the plain ordinary 
poor people He associated with in His 
“ordinary” life (if any part of the life 
of this unique Human Being can be 
called “ordinary”). 

This fact made a striking impression 
on the great English Catholic, Gilbert 
Chesterton. He observed with admira- 
tion how different was the attitude of 
Christ from that of other persons who 
claim to deal with the spirit world, 
such as spiritualistic mediums. 
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When the medium prepares to enter 
into communication with the spirits, 
he finds it necessary to surround him- 
self with mysterious settings and cere- 
monies. The room must be dark, the 
company must be select; furniture, 
trappings, atmosphere must be such as 
to cast a spell of other-worldness and 
unreality upon all present. 

Christ on the other hand, says Ches- 
terton, was never so forthright, direct, 
and matter of fact, never so obviously 
and completely in touch with plain 
reality, as when He was confronting 
the demons in the bodies of the pos- 
sessed. In fact, Chesterton goes on, Our 
Lord’s attitude on such occasions was 
that of a particularly masterful animal 
trainer. 

There is frequent mention in the Holy 
Gospel of such activity on the part of 
Our divine Lord. Sometimes, however, 
it is only a general statement to the 
effect that ‘““He drove out many devils.” 
In only three cases are actual details 
given: the man in the synagogue at 
Capharnaum; the case in the country 
of the Gerasenes; and the lunatic boy 
after the transfiguration. 

The case at Capharnaum occurred 
very early in Our Lord’s public life. 

Briefly, what happened was this. 

It was a Sabbath, and Our Lord had 
been addressing the worshippers in the 
synagogue. Suddenly there was a wild 
series of outcries from one corner of 
the building: one of the men there 
had risen to his feet and was screaming 
and bellowing at the speaker, savagely 
accusing Him of the strangest things, 








and calling Him by the most unac- 
countable name. 


Terror and confusion were about to 
take over in the congregation, but an 
abrupt and imperious command from 
the young Rabbi cut the madman’s out- 
cries short. As though battered by un- 
seen forces, he was hurled to the 
ground and rolled to and fro in con- 
vulsions. Then, with an anguished ani- 
mal-like howling that gradually died 
away, he became completely quiet. And 
a moment later he was perfectly normal. 

Let us review the dramatic scene a 
little more in detail. 

Our Lord had been teaching the 
people in the synagogue at Capharnaum 
for several Sabbaths. It was customary 
at these services to ask some dis- 
tinguished visitor to address the con- 
gregation. When Our Lord first came 
to Capharnaum He already had some 
reputation as a religious leader. Word 
of the turning of water to wine at Cana 
had preceded Him, also of His driving 
the buyers and sellers out of the temple 
at Jerusalem the previous Pasch; and 
likewise the curing at a distance of the 
ruler’s son who was sick at Capharnaum. 

It was logical therefore that He should 
be asked to address the congregation 


when He entered the synagogue at Caph- 
arnaum. 


But when He did begin to speak, 
they found Him even more distinguished 
and forceful than they had expected. 
Here was no ordinary travelling preacher 
with a bit of Bible lore picked up here 
and there, some trite references to the 
opinions of various learned Scribes and 
Pharisees on the interpretation of dis- 
puted Scripture texts. With absolute 


self-assurance He taught in His own 
name: 


The people were amazed at His teaching. 
For He taught them, not like their Scribes 
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and Pharisees, but like one who had auth- 
ority. 


On this particular Sabbath, however, 
the services were rudely interrupted. 
From the midst of the crowd there came 
a sudden wild scream, as of someone 
in mortal anguish: 


Let us alone! What are you meddling 
with us for, Jesus of Nazareth? Have you 
come to destroy us? I know who you are: 
the Holy one of God! 


Picture the terror and confusion in 
the synagogue. Suppose that in one of 
our churches some Sunday morning, 
while things were going along calmly and 
in good order, one of the people would 
stand up and scream out something 
like this at the top of his voice. How 
the rest of the people would be startled 
and terrified; how they would spring 
to their feet, crowd away from the un- 
fortunate madman, begin to exclaim in 
alarm themselves. Some might faint, 
others call for help, while the ushers 
would warily begin to gather their 
forces and move cautiously towards the 
danger spot. 


And then consider the strange words 
themselves which came out of the mouth 
of the possessed man. 


Let us alone! What are you meddling 
with us for, Jesus of Nazareth? 


Why was he saying “us”? Who was 
this “us”? Was it not bad enough to 
have him screaming in church like that, 
without giving this fearful indication 
of the presence of a very host of demons 
in the synagogue? 

Picture, too, the curiosity and won- 
der, even in the midst of their terror, 
that the crowd must have felt towards 
the person thus addressed namely, Our 
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Lord. “Let us alone!” But what had this 
young Rabbi done to the man, or even 
to the demons? He had not directed a 
word in their direction. “What are you 
meddling with us for?” But in what 
way had He been “meddling”? As far 
as the people knew, He had never seen 
the possessed man before. “Have you 
come to destroy us?” The wild agon- 
ized screaming did really seem to be 
such as would come from a person in 
mortal fear of being “destroyed”. It 
seems also to have been hurled at Our 
Lord as a savage, blasphemous re- 
proach, as though He were going to 
take some unfair advantage of them: 
“Are You going to leave us nothing 
at all? Are you going to put us out of 
existence completely?” But again, what 
was there in this young teacher from 
Nazareth to indicate any power over 
the evil spirits, or to cause them to ad- 
dress Him with such fear and hatred and 
ferocity? 


And then, the final fierce howl: “I 
know who You are: the Holy One of 
God!” Consternation and dismay at the 
wild outcries must have almost been 
overshadowed in the people’s hearts by 
fear of Jesus of Nazareth at this 
mysterious challenge. 


These people did not themselves 
know that Our Lord was the Son of 
God. But did the devils know it? St. 
Paul says they did not. How then could 
they address Him as “the Holy One 
of God?” 


The answer is that they did not know 
Our Lord was God in human form. They 
did know that God was going to send a 
Saviour or a Messias into the world, 
but, like the Jews, they had mistaken 
notions about this Méessias. They 
thought He might be just some very 
holy person, no more than a man. “The 
Holy One of God” was then their name 
for this specially holy human being. 


And their outcries in the synagogue 
were not so much attacks upon Our 
divine Lord but rather expressions of 
their own fear and cowardice in His 
presence. For the devil is a coward as 
well as a bully. When he cannot get 
his way by cruelty, deception, or sav- 
age destruction, and is thwarted in his 
evil designs, he goes to the opposite 
extreme and howls with self-pity and 
pain like a whipped cur. Such has fre- 
quently been found to be his way of 
acting in cases of possession even in our 
own day. 


Such it was here also in the syna- 
gogue of Capharnaum. His noisy out- 
cries were attempts to make Our Lord 
feel sorry for him and cease preach- 
ing against him; for Our Lord’s preach- 
ing of “The Kingdom of God” in the 
synagogue was at the same time a 
preaching against the kingdom of Satan. 


But Satan deserved no pity. What 
pained him was to be hindered in caus- 
ing pain to others. To heed his howls 
of pain, then, would have been only 
to leave him free to cause more suffer- 
ing to others. 


But he could not make a fool of 
Jesus Christ. Neither his anguished 
howls nor his hypocritical pleas, “Are 
You going to destroy us completely? 
Aren’t You going to leave us anything?” 


—made the slightest impression on Our 
Lord. 


Instead, Our Lord “rebuked” the 
devil. This word “rebuked,” by the 
way, is worthy of special attention. It 
occurs in nearly all the cases recorded 
in the Gospel of His driving out devils. 
And considering the setting of each of 
them, one begins to realize that the 
“rebuke” was no mere gentle reproof. 
Our Lord was addressing spirits more 
savage than mad dogs, implacable in 
their will to “steal and to kill and to 
destroy”. His intent was to break the 
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deathhold they had on their victims, to 
drive them out, to expel them so force- 
fully that they could never come back. 
Like “a strong-minded animal trainer” 
dealing with ferocious beasts, then, his 
“rebukes” must have rung out with all 
the stern compelling force of His iron 
will. 


Hold thy peace and go out of him, 


is what He said to the devil in the 
synagogue at Capharnaum. 

But “hold thy peace” seems a rather 
gentle way of wording so compelling a 
command under the circumstances. 
Monsignor Knox in his version of the 
Holy Gospel translates it by the one 
word “Silence!” The Commentary on 
the Confraternity edition states that the 
literal translation of the expression Our 
Lord used is: “Be muzzled!” Obviously 
in ordinary, every day life such an ex- 
pression was used precisely to silence 
an unruly dog: “Muzzle yourself! Stop 
that noise!” But in our English idiom, 
the expression used when the dog be- 
comes unruly is still more direct and 
forceful: “Shut up!” 

Dare we think that Our Divine 
Lord’s command to the devil at Caphar- 
naum, as it sounded in the ears of the 
frightened people around, and to the 
demon raging like a wild animal in the 
possessed man, had the unceremonious 
forcefulness of our more modern: “Shut 
up?” At first we might shrink somewhat 
from the idea, but as we try to visualize 
the entire scene—after all, why not? A 
“strong-minded lion tamer at work,” 
and at work on a savage beast threat- 
ening to get out of hand, would natur- 
ally use the most forceful and uncere- 
monious language possible. So too His 
other command: “Go out of him,” as 
it rang out imperiously and abruptly 
silenced the demon must have had the 
pistol-shot forcefulness of our modern 
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“Get out!’ 

“Shut up and get out!” at any rate 
well represents the fearless and un- 
compromising authority with which 
Jesus Christ replied to the devil’s accu- 
sations. Certainly the results were in- 
stantaneous. The wild accusations and 
pleadings were broken off at once, and 
the poor possessed man was hurled to 
the ground and rolled about on the 
floor as though the demons were trying 
to tear him to pieces. But this lasted 
only for a few moments. It was accom- 
panied by the sound of howling like 
that of a scared and whipped dog, 
which gradually faded as though into 
the distance; and as it faded, the pos- 
sessed man grew steadily more quiet 
until he opened his eyes and looked 
around in a perfectly normal condition. 
After all the fearful excitement, all the 
wild yelling, the hurling to the floor 
and the convulsions, he was found to 
have suffered no harm at all. 


When the unclean spirit had thrown him 
down in a convulsion, crying out with a 
loud voice, it went out of him. 


The “strong-minded animal trainer” 
had expelled his first demon from a 
possessed person with the power and 
ease of an accomplished master. 

With what sighs of relief the people 
must gradually have realized it was all 
over; what a buzz of subdued conver- 
sation must have succeeded the terrible 
excitement! And how their gaze must 
have kept returning to the figure of the 
young Rabbi; how they must have 
reverently fallen back as He quietly 
and unostentatiously, as though nothing 
extraordinary had happened, made His 
way out of the synagogue! 


And there came fear upon them all, and 
they talked among themselves, saying: 
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“What word is this, for with authority 
and power He commands the unclean 
spirits, and they go out? 

And the fame of Him was published 
into every part of the country. 


“The fame of Him was published 
...” It is not difficult to imagine how 
the news spread. In the homes of Caph- 
arnaum after the synagogue service the 


carried it from town to town. Rustics 
and shepherds who had come to town 
for market day listened to it open- 
mouthed, and then took it back to the 
crossroads and to the huts and bonfires 
in the hills. Along the highways, from 
town to town, in market square and 
palace and hovel; among the camel 
drivers in their evening camp, the house- 
wives at the village well, the shepherds 


story was told over and over. Next day 
the bazaars of the town were filled with 
it. Travelling peddlers picked it up and 


keeping the night watches over their - 
flock, “the fame of Him was published 
into every part of the country.” 


Tying the Knot 

A missionary working among the natives in the “back woods” of the 
Hawaiian Islands had great difficulty in making the members of his flock 
understand the meaning of the Christian marriage ceremony. They did not, 
in fact, feel that they were properly married until he worked out this series 
of questions: 

To the man: “You savvy this woman?” 

° “Yes.” 

“You likee?” 

“Ves.” 

“By and by you no kick out?” 

“No.” 

And then to the woman: “You savvy this man?” 

“Ves,” 

“You likee?” 

“Ves.” 

“By and by you no kick out?” 

“No.” 

“Pau. (Done!)” 








Free Translations 
A Sister we know, who is spending her life very contentedly in imparting 
knowledge to the minds of third and fourth graders, was telling us the other 
day of an experiment she performed with her little charges. She was interested 
in getting them to relate the incidents in their Bible History in their own 
words, so that she could see how much they really understood. She gave 
them their choice of several Gospel incidents to describe in writing. The 
results both fascinated and startled her. 
One little tot wrote, apropos of the wedding feast of Cana, that Christ 
said to His mother: “Woman, what difference does it make to us that there 
isn’t any wine. We’ve already had ours.” 
Another had this to say of the famous text on Peter, the rock: “Peter, 
you're a brick, and I’m going to use you underneath my new building.” 
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Thoughts for the Sbut-in 


L. F. Hyland 





On Fear of Losing One’s Mind 

A not uncommon accompaniment of some forms of illness is a fear, some- 
times amounting almost to an obsession, that one is on the way to losing one’s 
mind. The power of suggestion may have something to do with this: there 
is so much mental disease in the modern world that it is quite easy for any- 
one to think, especially when physically under par, that he may be the next 
victim of this scourge of the times. 

The large number of the mentally diseased can be explained by very 
definite causes that are at work on millions of people. For the consolation 
of those who have a fear of losing their minds, it can be said that there is 
little danger of mental disease for those who have escaped the influence of 
those causes. And they who have escaped are all who have incorporated 
three simple principles into their outlook on life, whether they be sick or 
well. Neither the power of suggestion nor a temperamental inclination to 
worry about things will be able to upset or unbalance the minds of those 
who have a practical conviction of the following three truths: 

1. Apart from physical causes of mental collapse, human minds break 
down only as a result of unsolved conflicts which are permitted to hold them 
in a constant state of interior agitation. Even sickness itself can be a cause 
of such conflict, as when a person has a supreme desire to get well, and at 
the same time recognizes the fact that he is not getting any better from day 
to day. How often the newspapers explain suicides by this sort of conflict, 
using the simple phrase: “His friends said he had been brooding over ill 
health for some time.” If a person has no way of reconciling his mind to a 
fact over which he has no control, his mind may give way to hysteria, 
melancholia, paranoia, or almost any mental disease. 

2. The one basic, most necessary means of ending conflict (or brooding) 
in oneself is submission to God’s will. This, of course, implies that one be- 
lieves in God, recognizes His authority, accepts His Providence, and relies 
on His wisdom and love, even when He decrees something that cannot be 
understood by man. It is among those who have been deprived of all knowl- 
edge of these things that mental disease flourishes, or among those who have 
given up all semblance of belief in and submission to God. 

3. The real goal of every human life is in eternity with God, not in time 
with either health, or popularity, or success, or wealth, or pleasure, or with 
all of these things together. Nothing can give rise to harmful conflict in the 
mind of one who has set out towards his real goal in life, and made all other 
goals subordinate to it. 
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All-Out for Romance 


A million have tried it—this philosophy of “love is all”—and a 


million have found it wanting. But a million more are trying it today. 


L. G. Miller 


ONE OF THE leading national weekly 
magazines has been running a series of 
small articles in the last two years or 
so entitled “The Role I Liked Best...” 
Written by some of the leading screen 
actors and actresses, they afford an 
interesting side glance into matters not 
directly touched upon by the authors. 
Whether Mickey Rooney thought he 
did more justice to himself in his latest 
vehicle than in that little two million 
dollar job of a couple of years back 
will doubtless not be of nearly so great 
concern to future generations as it is 
right now to the tortured ego of Mr. 
Rooney himself. What is significant 
about these pieces is their reflection of 
a particular and well-defined philosophy 
of life. 

Recently we came across one of these 
little gems written by Lizabeth Scott. 
We have never to our knowledge seen 
Miss Scott in a movie, nor do we know 
anything about her background, but 
on the basis of what she writes of her- 
self, there is no doubt about her posi- 
tion in regard to the great questions of 
life. 

Here is what she has to say: 

“The part of Ivy Hotchkiss in the 
picture You Came Along always will 
be connected in my mind with Byron’s 
lines: 

Man’s love is of man’s life a thing 

apart ; 

’Tis woman’s whole existence. 

For to me those lines perfectly reflect 
the feeling and the explanation of the 
role that became my favorite. Ivy was 
a sentimentalist, who fell in love thor- 


oughly, completely and romantically. 
She also was a typical working girl, and 
I built my conception of her on a cross 
section of all the working girls I had 
known. But one thing in this portrait 
was my own—lIvy’s all-out attitude 
toward love and romance, because I 
shared her appreciation of the import- 
ance of love... 

“Bob Cummings, the man whom Ivy 
loved in the story, had only six months 
to live, and this could have made the 
picture morbid, because Bob had no 
miraculous recovery in the final stages 
of the film. But the picture was not 
fundamentally sad. Its emphasis was on 
happiness, and the script pointed out: 
‘It doesn’t matter if you live a day, a 
month, or a year—if you’re completely 
happy during that time.’ ” 

Now it may be that Miss Scott still 
considers herself to be a Christian. Per- 
haps on Christmas and Easter or even 
oftener she attends services at some 
fashionable temple of worship. It may 
be that when she marries, be it for the 
first or the fifth time, she feels a vague 
desire to have the ceremony performed 
in a church; perhaps she even reads 
the Bible now and then and contributes 
to various charitable Christian causes. 
All these things may be true, but we 
will still contend that on the basis of 
the convictions expressed above, she is 
no closer to the real center of Christian- 
ity than an uncivilized Hottentot of 
Africa. 

To be a Christian is to accept the 
way of life preached by Christ. There 
were two major concerns in the teach- 
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ing of Christ: the purpose of life and 
the meaning of death; He had some- 
thing very definite to say about both. 
With the teachings of Christ in these 
matters Miss Scott has set herself in 
plain and unmistakable disagreement. 

The fact that this particular actress 
has thus expressed herself is, of course, 
of no particular importance; Miss Scott 
is one of a large number who live by 
the same philosophy. It is a philosophy 
which seems particularly to flourish 
under the hot rays of the Klieg lights. 
It is important to recognize this phi- 
losophy for what it really is: an abso- 
lute contradiction of the fundamental 
teachings of Christianity. 


“One thing in this portrait was my 
own.” Miss Scott writes, “Ivy’s all-out 
attitude towards love and romance, be- 
cause I shared her appreciation of the 
importance of love.” 


According to Christ, there is one 
primary and essential purpose in life, 
to make sure of a happy eternity after 
our few years on earth are finished. 
This purpose is achieved by acknowl- 
edging God as the ruler of our lives, 
and the final Judge to whom an account 
of our deeds must one day be rendered; 
and by offering Him our love and obe- 
dience in the whole-hearted observance 
of His commandments. 


Christ is sometimes pictured by His 
‘detractors as having enunciated only a 
bloodless “good-neighborliness” as the 
essence of a successful life, as if all His 
teachings could be summed up in the 
so-called “Golden Rule.” He did in- 
deed insist on the “Golden Rule,” but 
He also insisted on much more, and 
with such clarity that there is no excuse 
for anyone who pretends not to know 
what His teaching was. “Seek first the 
kingdom of heaven,” was his constant 
theme, and more solemnly: “What will 
it profit a man if he gain the whole 
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world and suffer the loss of his soul?” 


Nowhere is He more uncompromising 
with the spirit of the world than in His 
teaching on what Miss Scott is pleased 
to call “love and romance.” Christ was 
no puritan, and certainly uttered no 
fulmination against “love and romance” 
as such; on the contrary. His first pub- 
lic miracle was worked in favor of a 
young married couple, doubtless very 
much in love with each other, so that 
the “romance” of their wedding day 
might not be spoiled because of the 
lack of wine for their guests. 


But it is equally clear from His 
teaching that “love and romance” on a 
merely human plane were to be sub- 
ordinated to the primary purpose of 
life. Miss Scott advocates an “all-out 
attitude towards love and romance,” 
by which she doubtless means, in the 
best Hollywood tradition, that human 
love between the sexes represents the 
end-all and be-all of earthly existence. 
According to this philosophy, no ob- 
stacle should be allowed to stand in the 
way of the fulfillment of such a love; 
a life without it is a completely frus- 
trated life. If this is true, the question 
in the catechism “Why did God make 
you?” should be answered “God made 
me to find human love and earthly 
romance, in order that in this life I 
might enter into perfect happiness.” 


We will not argue here the thesis 
that such a desideratum is impossible 
of fulfillment. It would seem that Holly- 
wood itself, with its broken marriages 
and successive divorces, is a standing 
proof that perfect happiness does not 
lie along that road. We only state that 
anyone who lives by such a philosophy 
is not a Christian in the sense of one 
who accepts the teaching of Christ. In 
the matter of successive marriages 
Christ was particularly uncompromis- 
ing: 
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“Tf any man put away his wife and 
marry another, he commits adultery, 
and he who marries her that has been 
put away commits adultery.” 

This is not only Catholic teaching, 
it is the teaching of Christ Himself. 
Any so-called Christian churches which 
attempt to water it down are betraying 
their trust. And any individual who 
will not abide by it, even though he or 
she may be making a thousand dollars 
a day, has forfeited his right to the 
title of Christian. 

There is another passage in Miss 
Scott’s piece in which she manifests 
herself as being completely at variance 
with the Christian viewpoint. The movie 
which she chose as providing her fav- 
orite role was one of those few in 
which the hero or heroine dies. “But,” 
writes Miss Scott, “the picture was not 
fundamentally sad. Its emphasis was 
on happiness, and the script pointed 
out: ‘It doesn’t matter if you live a 
day, a month or a year—if you’re com- 
pletely happy during that time.’ ” 


Here is the very quintessence of secu- 
larism as opposed to Christianity. 
Again we will not argue the point as to 
whether such “complete happiness” is 
possible on this earth. That it is not 
would seem to be self-evident from the 
experience of countless human beings 
who have tried to find it, and failed. 
In Hollywood the movie stars might be 
supposed to have all the ingredients of 
purely natural happiness—plenty of 
money, sufficient opportunity for “ro- 
mance,” and the adulation of the mul- 
titudes. But strangely enough, the rate 
of suicide seems to be higher in that 
group than in any other, as is the in- 
cidence of nervous disorders and dis- 
content even at the height of material 
prosperity. 

The point to be made here is that 
anyone who lives by that philosophy 


cannot by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be called a Christian. According to 
the teaching of Christ, death is not the 
end, but the beginning. Repeatedly he 
warned His followers that they must 
not expect anything but suffering and 
persecution in this life, and he em- 
phasized that they must supplement 
their patience in such trials by a rigor- 
ous program of personal self-denial and 
penance. “He who does not take up his 
cross and follow Me is not worthy of 
Me.” “If any man will come after Me, 
let him deny himself, take up his cross 
and follow Me.” 


Life on earth, Christ pointed out, 
must be a period of watchful waiting, 
for death will come like a thief in the 
night, when a man least expects his 
coming. Let a man live soberly and 
uprightly, not looking for complete 
happiness in this life, but keeping his 
vision fixed on the goal that can be 
reached only by passing through the 
gate of death: “I go to prepare a place 
for you, that where I am, you also may 
be.” To the servant who is “found 
watching” at the hour of death, the 
master of the household will say: “Enter 
now into your eternal reward.” 


This is what Christ had to say about 
the purpose of life and the meaning of 
death. Compare His teaching with Miss 
Scott’s summary on the same moment- 
ous questions: “It doesn’t matter 
whether you live a day, a month or a 
year, if you’re completely happy dur- 
ing that time.” The two points of view 
are completely contradictory. Anyone 
who holds and lives by the latter may 
be a good pagan, a charitable heathen, 
or a cheerful agnostic, but the one title 
he cannot by any stretch of the imagin- 
ation lay claim to is that of Christian. 

As was pointed out long ago by the 
divine teacher, “no man can serve two 
masters.” What is truly sickening about 
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this service of false gods is that the 
devotees (among whom Miss Scott, 
consciously or not, most certainly iden- 
tifies herself) have the unmitigated gall 
to masquerade under the appearance 
of a synthetic “Christianity.” A sex- 
ridden actress seeks to have her fourth 
marriage performed in a Christian 
church, because she is carried away by 
the emotional beauty of a church wed- 
ding, and unfortunately she does not 
have to search very far before she finds 
a minister of some watered-down ver- 
sion of Christianity who will be glad 
to comply. Let there be a drive for a 
charitable cause under Christian aus- 
pices, and the votaries of Mammon and 
Venus will hasten with their generous 
contributions. They are Christians, of 
course they are; they often read the 
Bible; they attend church on Christmas 
and Easter; their children (whom they 
seldom see) are enrolled in Sunday 
School at some ultra-fashionable church, 
heavily endowed by the thrice-married 
president of Stupendous Spectacles, 
Inc.; they never miss the funeral of 
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their fellow-luminaries in Forest Lawn 
where, carried away by the mountains 
of flowers, the soft and sad music, and 
anemic panegyrics of the deceased, they 
reaffirm their triumphant faith in the 
dogma that death is the end of all. “It 
doesn’t matter that she committed 
suicide at the age of thirty-two; at least 
she was completely happy on this earth.” 

Before Miss Scott and ten million 
others like her throw in their lot entirely 
with the false god who promises so much, 
let them reflect soberly that that same 
false god was a liar from the beginning, 
who makes promises of happiness with 
no intention of keeping them, nor in- 
deed is it in his power to keep them, 
since his throne is built on the pillars 
of jealousy and hate. Let them reflect on 
the words of one who for a time served 
that same false god, and found his way 
to the truth through the shadows of his 
own misery: 

“Our hearts are made for Thee, O 
God, and they shall be restless until 
they rest in Thee.” 


Muscular Plants 

A professor of experimental biology at the University of Illinois has proved 
that training by means of weights will increase the strength of plants. He 
tied minute weights to the ends of the stalks of mimosa plants, which are 
extremely sensitive, and wilt instantly if touched or struck, but nevertheless 
have the power of quick recovery after an injury. 

After a series of experiments with the weights, it was found that the period 
of recovery grew successively shorter, and the plants which indulged in 
“weight-lifting” were taller and more flourishing than those around them, 
and moreover could lift weights twice as heavy. 

Now the experimenter is trying to find out whether all plants react in a 
similar manner, and if so, whether the result will be larger fruits and vege- 
tables grown by plants, bushes and trees which have developed their muscles 


by systematic “weight-lifting.” 


—Tid-Bits 





The most disappointed people in the world are those who get what’s com- 


ing to them. 
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Readers Retort 


It seems that we scarcely ever speak about problems of social justice 
without arousing to action those who disagree with us. Here are the 
words of two readers whom we lost in the last month or so, with 


our comment. 


Muskegon, Michigan 
“Some of the articles in your magazine 
pertaining to morals and church doctrine 
are really inspiring. When you have, how- 
ever, wandered into the economic and 
social field, you expressed views that had 
nothing in common with the religion, but 
you put the authority of church behind 
yourself and just about stated that unless 
one accepts fully the new deal and the 
planned social order, he is entertaining be- 
liefs contrary to the church’s teachings. I 
was always under the impression that 
whether one follows the Republican or 
Democratic views, he can be a good Catho- 
lic. Since my views have been decried sev- 
eral times in your magazine, please do not 
renew my subscription. 
EE” 
It is too bad that our correspondent can- 
celled his subscription before receiving 
the July issue of THe Licuortan. An 
article in that issue on “Depressions” 
states the position of informed Catholics 
against the “planned social order’ as 
meaning a social order planned by the 
State. It also states the position of in- 
formed Catholics against an unplanned 
social order, i.e., one in which the blind 
forces of supply and demand are per- 
mitted to create unemployment and de- 
pression. The planning that the editors of 
Tue Licuortan favor is that which is 
recommended by the Popes, viz., in 
which, in each industry, representatives 
of ownership, management, labor and 
the public work out their problems to- 
gether for the best interests of all con- 
cerned. This is neither identical with 


New Dealism nor synonymous with the 
platform or program of the Democratic 
party in America. If some Democratic 
party proposals are approved as steps 
toward the goal of industry councils, 
this does not constitute an expression 
of approval of the whole Democratic 
party or program, nor a rejection of all 
Republican proposals. 
The Editors. 


Tulsa, Okla. 

“T wish to discontinue my subscription 
to Tue Licuortan. While your publication 
has had a number of good articles, I don’t 
think that you come within striking dis- 
tance of your full potential. There are 
many thought-provoking matters of a social 
nature which you could discuss with in- 
teresting opinion. Instead you like the 
Sunpay Visrror, go off deep ends. You 
advocate such nonsense as price-control, 
without apparent consideration that the 
control of price calls for the control of fac- 
tors making the price . . . This could be 
done only under authoritarian government 
... You want to obliterate the opposition, 
and call for the extinction of Westbrook 
Pegler, simply because he disagrees with 
the way you look at things... 

J. D. M. 


For the record: 1) The last time THE 
LicuortAn spoke about price control was 
shortly after the war, when a continu- 
ation of the O.P.A. was advocated as an 
emergency measure required for a time 
to combat the inflation that could rise 
from a shortage of goods and tremendous 
demand. The O.P.A. was ditched and 
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prices went up 100 and in some cases 
200 per cent within a few months. THE 
Liauortan has never recommended price 
control (by government) as an ordinary 
or non-emergency measure ... 2) THE 
LicuortAN has opposed Westbrook Peg- 
ler not because he holds opinions dif- 
ferent from its editors, but because he 
does not publish opinions at all, but only 
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universal and maligning statements 
about all unions and union leaders, and 
about all who express an opinion that 
there might be some honest men and 
good objectives in the labor movement. 
Because his audience is in the millions, 
his propaganda is powerful and danger- 
ous for the nation. 
The Editors. 


The Odds on Marriage 


The Sunday Supplement, This Week, presents some interesting “odds” 


relative to marriage and family life: 


If you are a woman between 15 and 40, the chances are 19 to one you 


won’t get married this year. 


The odds are 3 to 1 you won’t get a divorce. 

According to the law of averages, you will have a minor quarrel with your 
husband every six weeks, and a major battle twice a year. 

The chances are even that you will have no children; and 34 to one you 
won’t have a baby during the first year of marriage. 

The odds are 9 to 1 that your children will never go to college. 

There are other interesting “odds” given, but we would like to add a few 


of our own: 


If, as a parent, you neglect your responsibilities in a serious way, the odds 
are 1000 to 1 that your children will turn out bad. 

If you are a Catholic parent, and you are careless and indifferent about 
practicing your faith, the odds are 2000 to 1 that your children will lose 


the faith too. 


We won’t attempt to give the exact odds, but if you are such a parent, and 
you die unrepentant, the chances are very, very great that you will be con- 
demned to hell for not measuring up to your main duty in life. 


W hat the Farmer Gets 


We do not pretend to be experts in the tangled problems of national 
economy, but if the following figures are true, the farmers certainly deserve 
more sympathy than they have been getting. The figures quoted have been 
arrived at by researchers for the Farm Bureau News: 

If the farmer gave away the wool for a $50 suit, it would still cost $44.30. 

If the farmer gave away the hide for a $10 pair of shoes, they would still 


cost $8.63. 


If the farmer gave away the tobacco for a twenty cent package of cigarettes, 


they would still cost 173/5 cents. 


If the farmer gave away his milk, it would still cost consumers 12 cents a 


quart, delivered to his door. 
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Dramatic Moments in Great Lives 


Fighter for Freedom 


With tyranny thriving over much of the earth today, it is good to 
recall thrilling stories, such as this, of brave and good men who over- 
came tremendous odds in battling for their people’s freedom. 


H. J. O’Connell 


NESTLING IN the heart of the Alps, 
on the border between Austria and Italy, 
is the little region called the Tyrol. It 
is a land of mountain peaks gleaming 
white in the sun, of sheer cliffs and fer- 
tile valleys, with green, swiftly running 
streams. The sturdy peasants who live 
there, cut off on every side by huge 
mountain walls, have remained to a 
great degree unspoiled by the material- 
istic culture of the modern world. They 
still lead simple, hardworking lives. No 
man is poor with the degrading poverty 
of the cities; no man is so rich that he 
despises manual labor. Though the days 
are filled with strenuous work, the peo- 
ple have their wholesome amusements. 
They hunt across the hills, climb the 
majestic peaks that rise above their 
homes, and in the evening gather to 
sing and tell stories in the homes of 
friends. The Tyrol is solidly Catholic, 
with that deep, life-pervading, bred-in- 
the-bone faith of the Middle Ages, 
which makes supernatural truths so 
real that they are never questioned. 
Mountain people, all during the his- 
tory of the world, have been notewor- 
thy for their love of freedom. The Tyro- 
lese, too, like their Swiss neighbors 
whose struggle against tyranny has 
been made famous in the story of Wil- 
liam Tell, have always demonstrated a 
passionate patriotism, a detestation of 
every form of repression, and every 
restriction of their liberty. This spirit 
of independence led the gallant little 
land to give one of history’s greatest 
examples of courage and steadfastness 


in the uprising of 1809. Bravely they 
marched to battle for faith and freedom 
against tremendous odds. And it is their 
glory that this nation of peasants, un- 
trained and poorly armed, again and 
again defeated veteran armies, led by 
renowned generals. 

The victorious forces of Napoleon 
had overrun Europe, and at the peace of 
Pressburg, December 26, 1805, Aus- 
tria was forced to cede the Tyrol to 
Bavaria, which had been an ally of the 
French. The ancient loyalty of the 
Tyrolese had always been given to the 
House of Hapsburg; but at first they 
quietly, if reluctantly, accepted their 
new masters, asking only that they be 
allowed to continue their peaceful way 
of life. 

However, before long it became evi- 
dent that they were not going to be left 
undisturbed. The Bavarian officials 
began to make their presence felt. In 
1808, the constitution was changed, and 
the very name of the land altered to 
“South Bavaria.” Taxes, compulsory 
enlistment, and the pedantries of of- 
ficialism constituted a real burden for 
these freedom-loving people. But what 
was most hateful to them was the per- 
secution to which their religion was 
subjected. Although Bavaria is a Catho- 
lic nation, it was being run at the time 
by a clique of free-thinkers and anti- 
clericals. Monasteries and convents were 
closed, churches robbed, the clergy 
thrown into prison, and the sacred ves- 
sels desecrated. Some of the officials 
went so far as to use the chalices for 
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their drinking-bouts, and one even 
emptied a ciborium of consecrated hosts 
into the street. 


' The effect of these shocking outrages 
on the deeply religious Tyrolese is not 
hard to imagine. They were ripe for 
revolt, and when the news reached 
them that Austria was again going to 
war against France, they saw their op- 
portunity. Companies were secretly 
formed, marksmanship practiced under 
the guise of shooting-contests, and nego- 
tiations carried on with Austria. 


As the leader of the Tyrolese in their 
struggle against the invader emerged the 
noble figure of Andreas Hofer. At the 
time of the uprising, Hofer was keeper 
of an inn, situated on a sandy beach 
of the Passeyer. Hence the name 
“Sandwirth,” by which the Germans 
know him. He was then in the prime of 
life, just forty-one years old, a man 
who had not enjoyed the advantage of a 
great deal of book-learning, but who 
possessed a quick intelligence, solid 
common-sense, and a fund of ready 
humor. His chief lieutenants were Mar- 
tin Teimer, Joseph Speckbacher, and the 
Capuchin Father, Joachim Haspinger, 
called “the Redbeard,” who led many 
a fierce attack armed with no other 
weapon than a great ebony crucifix. 


On April 6, 1809, Austria declared 
war on France and Bavaria. Two days 
later, Hofer sent word to the people 
of the valley: ““Tomorrow we march for 
God, Emperor, and Fatherland.” Next 
morning, after all had gone to confes- 
sion and communion, the Tyrolese 
army began its campaign. The Bavari- 
ans had never dreamed that the peasants 
would dare to fight, and were taken 
completely by surprise. Innsbruck, the 
chief town of the Tyrol, was taken by 
the natives on the eleventh, after a 
sharp fight. That same night, the rem- 
nant of another force of French and 
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Bavarians, arriving at the city after 
being battered at every mountain pass, 
was forced to surrender. The captives 
were marched off under a guard of 
women, who showed themselves, all 
during the struggle, quite as courageous 
as the men. Even today, the Tyrolese 
point proudly to a spot at the head of 
a narrow pass where a sturdy girl stood, 
pitchfork in hand, and tossed the sur- 
prised invaders over the side, as they 
came to the top. Another girl leaped 
astride a bullock’s back, and led some 
hay-wagons through a hail of fire in 
order to provide shelter for the Tyrolese 
sharpshooters. 


However, in the meantime, the French 
had bested the Austrians in the field, 
and on May eleventh were back at Inns- 
bruck. Hofer gathered his men again, 
and led them to the attack. For twelve 
hours the fighting raged, and once more 
the peasants proved more than a match 
for the soldiers. Under cover of night, 
the French and Bavarians withdrew, 
leaving Innsbruck in the hands of the 
Tyrolese. 


During the next two months, there 
was not an enemy in the whole of the 
Tyrol. However, things had not been 
going as well for the Austrians. After 
their defeat by Napoleon at Wagram, 
they were forced to sign a truce, leaving 
Hofer and his men without assistance. 
The French Emperor was indignant at 
the defeat of his troops by “stupid 
farmers.” Determined to crush the re- 
volt by every means in his power, he 
ordered in a brutal decree that 150 
hostages should be taken from all the 
cantons of Tyrol; six large villages 
were to be pillaged and destroyed, so 
that no vestiges remained; if all arms 
were not surrendered, the whole land 
would be wasted by fire and sword. 

Marshal Lefevre was sent to Inns- 
bruck with over 25,000 men. On August 
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13th, Hofer met him there with 18,000 
Tyrolese, many of them armed only 
with clubs and pitchforks. The battle 
was fiercely contested. Six times ‘the 
French charged the Tyrolese position. 
Six times they were thrust back, leav- 
ing many of their dead upon the field. 
Heavy rain prevented the renewal of 
the battle on the following day. In the 
darkness, Lefevre retreated to Salzburg, 
and on the 15th Hofer and his men 
entered Innsbruck triumphantly for the 
third time. When news of the victory 
reached the outside world, men were 
in admiration at the bravery of the 
peasant who had defeated the very same 
troops that had run rough-shod over 
Europe. Napoleon, of course, was furi- 
ous. When the crestfallen Lefevre ap- 
peared before the Emperor, he was 
greeted with the ironic question: “Well, 
sir, have the Tyrolese succeeded in 
teaching you some elements of tactics?” 


In the interval of peace that fol- 
lowed, Andreas Hofer by unanimous 
consent acted as governor. His rule 
was a model of simplicity and good 
sense. Refusing to be moved by the 
counsel of extremists who wished to 
sweep the old order away and start 
everything new, his first act was to 
confirm the authorities in their posi- 
tions. “For,” he declared, “the true sta- 
bility of society is founded on order, 
and the first requisite for maintaining 
order is an authority capable of protect- 
ing the citizen.” Even his choice of 
means for regulating and restoring edu- 
cation were well chosen and reason- 
able. During his brief term at the helm 
of state, the country enjoyed pros- 
perity and stability. 


Although governor, he refused to 
change his personal way of life. He 
would not even allow the citizens to 
call him “Excellency,” and signed his 
letters simply: “Andreas Hofer, the 


peasant.” He clung to the native cos- 
tume, and appeared at functions in the 
green jacket, red vest, and black leather 
breeches of his valley. His habits of 
piety remained unaltered, too. Morning 
and evening, he went to church to pray 
before the Blessed Sacrament. On the 
walls of the palace at Innsbruck, he 
hung a large crucifix and a picture of 
the Blessed Virgin. In place of the 
usual decorations and medals, on his 
breast was a small copper crucifix and 
a medal of St. George. Each day, after 
supper, he would gather his retainers 
around him for the recitation of the 
rosary. Guests, too, were expected to 
take part in this devotion. “He who 
eats with me, should pray with me,” 
was the way he put it. 


It would have been interesting to 
see how this experiment of non-political 
government by honest, sensible, brave, 
hardworking men would have worked 
out in the long run. But after a few 
months news reached Innsbruck that 
Austria had once more made peace 
with France, and had agreed again to 
hand the Tyrol over to Bavaria. Im- 
mediately, overwhelming numbers of 
enemy troops poured into the land. The 
peasants had already scattered to their 
homes. The more prudent heads, in- 
cluding the priests, counselled sub- 
mission; for without the aid of Austria, 
the Tyrolese could not hope to prevail 
indefinitely against the might of the 
enemy. Resistance was restricted to a 
few places, and within a few days the 
whole of the Tyrol had been recaptured 
by Napoleon. 


Hofer fled, with his wife, son, and a 
friend, to a little hut, high above the 
snow-line in the mountains. He remained 
undetected, until a worthless drunkard 
and vagabond came upon his hiding 
place by chance. Hofer knew that this 
man would sell his own mother to get 
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the price of a drink. He could have 
killed the man. But instead, he gave 
him money, exacting an oath that the 
fellow would not betray him. At once, 
the man went to the French, and offered 
to lead them to the Sandwirth. A whole 
regiment of soldiers, guided by the 
traitor, came to the hut at four in the 
morning, and captured the Tyrolese 
leader. 


During the time of Andreas Hofer’s 
imprisonment, neither his courage nor 
his deep religious faith deserted him. 
Calmly, he submitted to the brutality 
of his captors, saying only to his wife 
and friend: “Be steadfast and suffer 
with patience; thus we shall be able to 
do penance for our sins.’ Questioned 
by the French general, he replied frankly 
that he had acted during the rebellion 
in the name of the Emperor of Aus- 
tria, and that after the peace, he had 
continued the struggle at the advice 
of his counselors. He was taken to 
Mantua, in Italy, to be tried before a 
military tribunal. Since the judges could 
not come to an agreement about the 
penalty, they sent to Napoleon, at 
Milan, for orders. The order came back 
that Hofer was to be shot within 
twenty-four hours. 


The time before his execution was 
spent in prayer and in arranging his 
affairs. After going to confession and 
communion, he sat down to write a 
farewell note to his wife and to an old 
friend. This note, with its simplicity, 
faith, and courage, shows better than 
anything else what kind of man he was. 
“The dear Lord in His divine wisdom,” 
he wrote, “has ordained that I must 
pass from this present life here in Man- 
tua into the everlasting life beyond .. . 
To all of you that live in this world, 
farewell! until we meet yonder to praise 
God together into eternity. All you that 
know me, think of me and remember 
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me in your holy prayers. Tell the hos- 
tess, my wife, not to grieve too much; 
for I shall pray God to be kind to you 
all. My beautiful hard world, farewell! 
It is so easy to die that my eyes are 
not even wet. Written at five in the 
morning, and at nine, with the help of 
all the Saints, I start on my journey 
towards God.” 


Holding a crucifix and the rosary, 
made of cocoa beads, that was so often 
in his hands during life, he marched 
out to the place of execution with the 
calm of a great heroic soul. When the 
soldiers wished to bind his eyes, he 
refused, saying that he was not afraid 
to look death in the face. He cried out 
loudly: “Long life to the Emperor 
Francis (of Austria)”, and then re- 
mained for a time praying earnestly 
with upraised hands. Finally, he made 
a gesture, as though calling the soldiers 
to attention. The command to fire was 
given, and Andreas Hofer, pierced by 
the volley, gave his noble soul to God. 


The rebellion of these simple peasants, 
so few in number and so poorly armed, 
against the might of France and Ba- 
varia might seem to have been folly. 
But their courage and their success 
gave heart to the rest of Europe. The 
French, defeated so often by untrained 
mountaineers, lost their reputation of 
invincibility. Actually, Napoleon’s star 
began to sink after the execution of 
Andreas Hofer. It was only five years 
later that the battle of Waterloo was 
fought, and the French Emperor exiled 
to St. Helena. In the Congress of 
Vienna, the Tyrol was given back to 
Austria, and freedom and peace once 
more reigned in the land. Andreas Hofer 
and many of his companions were not 
there to witness this victory of the 
cause for which they fought; but their 
names will live forever in the hearts 
of all who love liberty. 
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George Dawson and Ben Reagan had 
just received their release from the 
army. For the first time in three years, 
their lives were their own. 

“Tt’s a great feeling, isn’t it, Ben?” 

“You said it, brother. It’s so good it 
will take me some time to get used to 
it. Free! Free, for the first time in 
three years.” 

“Tt didn’t take me long. I’ve already 
talked to Agnes, and we’ve set the date 
for our wedding.” 

“That’s fast work. Congratulations, 
George. But that’s not for me. I’m not 
tying myself down for at least a year 
. . . Gee, those lights are bright! Come 
on, mister, dim those lights. Watch 


it ” 


A soft shoulder. A swerving car. Two 
shouts .. . Through a guard rail. Down 
an embankment. Crash of shattering 
glass, crashing steel. Then a short silence 
before distant voices of running men 
took up the discordant symphony of 
excitement. 

Nothing was going to tie Ben down. 
Well, an inconsiderate driver, who 
thought it too much trouble to dim his 
lights, did so. Tied him down for a long 
time—with a crushed nose, broken 
pelvis and shattered legs. As for George 
Dawson, some said he was more fortun- 
ate. A segment of bone, four inches 
wide, seemed to be chopped right out 
of his skull, and his brain was protrud- 
ing when they picked him up. He died 
shortly. You can see the tombstone of 
George Dawson in a small western 
town. Sometimes it is visited by a crip- 
ple, who thinks of the man who was too 
careless to dim his lights for an ap- 
proaching car. 

A similar excuse brought tragedy to 
Bob Olie and his family. He was driv- 
ing home after a two week vacation. Ed 
Brown was hauling a load of cattle to 
Kansas City. Olie just didn’t think of 


giving any of the recognized signs for a 
left turn, nor of looking about at the 
traffic situation before turning. Three 
people paid for his oversight. His wife 
had her forehead gashed, her right cheek 
laid open, and her mouth crushed 
against the dashboard. The cattle-driver 
fared even worse. His skull was frac- 
tured. One rib, like a jagged stiletto, 
protruded from his side. Blood must 
have filled his lungs, because his breath- 
ing made wheezing, gurgling sounds. He 
did not live long. And Bob Olie? Death 
came quickly for him. The entire left 
side of his body was crushed to a pulpy 
mass. The physician who stopped sec- 
onds after the crash gave him little 
more than a glance and went to work 
on the others who still had a chance. 
e 

There is nothing like “being in a 
hurry” for promoting accidents. It has 
the all time record for maiming and 
killing people. George Huger had used 
it for years as an excuse for careless 
driving, and had never had an accident. 
But his turn came. One day he was 
driving his mother to visit relatives in 
the country, when he passed another 
car on the upgrade of a hill. The obvious 
thing happened. A third car came over 
the hill and forced him into the ditch. 
No, the mother wasn’t killed. She was 
only hospitalized. Hospitalized for 
seven painful months. George wasn’t 
hurt very badly, but he had to pay his 
price. He had to help with the laundry, 
housekeeping and innumerable tasks that 
his mother usually did for a family of 
six, while she recuperated from “his 
accident.” 

e 

Long remembered by the residents of 
the town of Loretta will be the story of 
a man who was in a hurry. That man, 
Jack Hotter, had been celebrating. He 
had a reason to celebrate. It isn’t every 
day that one has a foreman’s job offered 
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him. “Because of your faithfulness, 
and your competency to carry responsi- 
bility . . .’—such words sound pretty 
good, coming from one’s manager, es- 
pecially when backed up by a heavier 
pay envelope. So he had been “cele- 
brating” with his wife and her parents, 
and now he had to hurry home and get 
a few hours of sleep before going back 
to the plant as a “responsible foreman.” 
Sixty, seventy, seventy-five miles an 
hour, he raced along. The old crate ate 
up the highway. He was the luckiest 
guy in the world. 

Meanwhile, Al Van Beck and his 
family were traveling to the city with 
produce from their small truck farm. 
The two boys, seven and nine, were 
singing with their mother to while away 
the time. . 

The two cars met on the county 
highway. The crash was noisy enough, 
but it took only a few seconds. Hotter 
was unhurt, as the guilty driver so often 
is. His mother-in-law? Killed outright. 
The impact broke her neck. His wife? 
Just missing an arm. It was cut off 
cleanly as she went flying through the 
windshield. The father-in-law got out 
of it with bad cuts and bruises, but no 
broken bones. 

In the other vehicle the story was 
far worse. The younger Van Beck boy 
had his upper lip ripped off and his jaw 
fractured. The older boy lost both legs, 
one below the knee and the other four 
inches above the knee. This was especi- 
ally pathetic because he would have to 
take over the truck garden from his 
parents. They were both killed in the 
crash. 


Had enough? But wait. There is more. 
Vehicle defects are reported as contribut- 
ing factors in eighteen per cent of all 
fatal accidents. Little things on a car 
can become awfully important in a jam. 
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Don’t say, “It isn’t important enough 
to worry about.” 

“Check the brakes? Naw, it isn’t im- 
portant. They have held out so far and 
I’ve only sixty more miles to go.” 
Famous last words? They were just 
that for Jim Gleason. It was important, 
and he had only forty-two miles left 
to go. 

At the end of his forty-two miles, 
Jim needed the brakes. He applied them, 
but received an unlooked for result— 
they froze. The semi-attachment he 
was driving jack-knifed, turning over 
with the cab. In the melee the tank 
was punctured and 2000 gallons of fuel 
oil deluged out, caught fire, and made a 
black, burned mess of the country-side. 
The sight of Jim’s charred body was 
not pleasant. 

Even more unpleasant was the body 
of a hitch-hiker he had picked up a 
few miles back, a young navy fellow. 
He was on his way home, his first visit 
after twenty months of sea duty. His 
body was thrown through the wind- 
shield and wedged between the motor 
and the fender. There it burned to a 
skeleton. 


Disregarding traffic signs is, of course, 
one of the most culpable and detestable 
causes of fatalities on the road. Take 
the case of little Tony Weber. 

Tony was happy. He had just re- 
ceived his report card, the best he had 
ever been able to take home. That was 
saying a lot, for Tony was a very prom- 
ising student. His mother always re- 
joiced to see his good grades, and Tony 
was hurrying home to show her the 
latest report. She was a widow and was 
taking care of a small chicken farm in 
order to give Tony a good education. 

Jim Stef was also hurrying home. He 
had left the factory early in order to 
get home, dressed, and be back for a 
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stag party. As he neared the stop and 
go sign, which had just turned red, his 
speed wasn’t slackened any. He could 
easily see the other highway and there 
were no cars in sight. The lights were 
not important; they were just put there 
by some over-zealous highway official. 

The impact of the boy’s body against 
his car was a sound that Jim will long 
remember. He will also stop for stop 
lights, if he ever drives again. Where 
the people came from after the acci- 
dent he never knew. For a long time he 
just heard, over and over, the shout of 
a boy and a thud, shout and thud, shout 
and thud. The dry, ironic voice of a 
farmer broke in on the dirge: “Well, 


you sure did a messy job, mister.” 

The body of the boy lay in a dis- 
orderly, bloody heap. School books and 
papers were scattered around it. Me- 
chanically the careless killer picked the 
report card out of the boy’s clenched 
fist. Tony’s blood had smeared it, but 
it was still legible where Tony’s teacher 
had written: “Quick and intelligent. 
The future holds much in store for 
him.” Jim Stef thought the red light 
wasn’t important. 

Why do these things happen? Be- 
cause somebody just like you permitted 
himself to be careless. behind the wheel 
of a car. 


Bad Manners 

The following shrewd observations on the value of good manners are from 
a sixteenth century book of etiquette:. 

“As these pleasant & gentle behaviours, have power to draw their hearts 
and minds unto us, with whom we live: so contrariwise, grosse and rude 
manners, procure men to hate and despise us. Whereby albeit the lawes, have 
injoined no paine for unmanerly and grose behaviours, as the fault that is 
thought but light (& to say a trueth, it is not greate), yet we see notwith- 
standing, that nature herselfe punisheth them with sharpe and shrewde cor- 
rection. For, as men doe commonly fere the beasts that be cruell & wild, & 
have no maner of fear of som little ones, as the gnats and the flies, & yet 
by the continual noiaunce they find by them, complaine them selves more 
of these than of the other; so it chaunceth that most men do hate in maner 
asmuche, the unmannerly & untaught, as the wicket, & more.” 

The passage is quoted in Walter Dwight’s The Saving Sense. 


, 


Forbidden Subject 
A very great part of American people 
Will look at a church when they see the tall steeple. 
But why there’s a steeple, and why there’s a church 
They never found out in their school-day research. 
From Monday through Friday they tramped off to school; 
They learned the three R’s and the old golden rule. 
So now all they know on a Friday or Monday 
Is, “Church is where some people go on a Sunday.” 


M. J. H. 
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him. “Because of your faithfulness, 
and your competency to carry responsi- 
bility . . .’—such words sound pretty 
good, coming from one’s manager, es- 
pecially when backed up by a heavier 
pay envelope. So he had been “cele- 
brating” with his wife and her parents, 
and now he had to hurry home and get 
a few hours of sleep before going back 
to the plant as a “responsible foreman.” 
Sixty, seventy, seventy-five miles an 
hour, he raced along. The old crate ate 
up the highway. He was the luckiest 
guy in the world. 

Meanwhile, Al Van Beck and his 
family were traveling to the city with 
produce from their small truck farm. 
The two boys, seven and nine, were 
singing with their mother to while away 
the time. - 

The two cars met on the county 
highway. The crash was noisy enough, 
but it took only a few seconds. Hotter 
was unhurt, as the guilty driver so often 
is. His mother-in-law? Killed outright. 
The impact broke her neck. His wife? 
Just missing an arm. It was cut off 
cleanly as she went flying through the 
windshield. The father-in-law got out 
of it with bad cuts and bruises, but no 
broken bones. 

In the other vehicle the story was 
far worse. The younger Van Beck boy 
had his upper lip ripped off and his jaw 
fractured. The older boy lost both legs, 
one below the knee and the other four 
inches above the knee. This was especi- 
ally pathetic because he would have to 
take over the truck garden from his 
parents. They were both killed in the 
crash. 

e 


Had enough? But wait. There is more. 
Vehicle defects are reported as contribut- 
ing factors in eighteen per cent of all 
fatal accidents. Little things on a car 
can become awfully important in a jam. 
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Don’t say, “It isn’t important enough 
to worry about.” 

“Check the brakes? Naw, it isn’t im- 
portant. They have held out so far and 
I’ve only sixty more miles to go.” 
Famous last words? They were just 
that for Jim Gleason. It was important, 
and he had only forty-two miles left 
to go. 

At the end of his forty-two miles, 
Jim needed the brakes. He applied them, 
but received an unlooked for result— 
they froze. The semi-attachment he 
was driving jack-knifed, turning over 
with the cab. In the melee the tank 
was punctured and 2000 gallons of fuel 
oil deluged out, caught fire, and made a 
black, burned mess of the country-side. 
The sight of Jim’s charred body was 
not pleasant. 

Even more unpleasant was the body 
of a hitch-hiker he had picked up a 
few miles back, a young navy fellow. 
He was on his way home, his first visit 
after twenty months of sea duty. His 
body was thrown through the wind- 
shield and wedged between the motor 
and the fender. There it burned to a 
skeleton. 


Disregarding traffic signs is, of course, 
one of the most culpable and detestable 
causes of fatalities on the road. Take 
the case of little Tony Weber. 

Tony was happy. He had just re- 
ceived his report card, the best he had 
ever been able to take home. That was 
saying a lot, for Tony was a very prom- 
ising student. His mother always re- 
joiced to see his good grades, and Tony 
was hurrying home to show her the 
latest report. She was a widow and was 
taking care of a small chicken farm in 
order to give Tony a good education. 

Jim Stef was also hurrying home. He 
had left the factory early in order to 
get home, dressed, and be back for a 
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stag party. As he neared the stop and 
go sign, which had just turned red, his 
speed wasn’t slackened any. He could 
easily see the other highway and there 
were no cars in sight. The lights were 
not important; they were just put there 
by some over-zealous highway official. 

The impact of the boy’s body against 
his car was a sound that Jim will long 
remember. He will also stop for stop 
lights, if he ever drives again. Where 
the people came from after the acci- 
dent he never knew. For a long time he 
just heard, over and over, the shout of 
a boy and a thud, shout and thud, shout 
and thud. The dry, ironic voice of a 
farmer broke in on the dirge: “Well, 


you sure did a messy job, mister.” 

The body of the boy lay in a dis- 
orderly, bloody heap. School books and 
papers were scattered around it. Me- 
chanically the careless killer picked the 
report card out of the boy’s clenched 
fist. Tony’s blood had smeared it, but 
it was still legible where Tony’s teacher 
had written: “Quick and _ intelligent. 
The future holds much in store for 
him.” Jim Stef thought the red light 
wasn’t important. 

Why do these things happen? Be- 
cause somebody just like you permitted 
himself to be careless: behind the wheel 
of a car. 





Bad Manners 

The following shrewd observations on the value of good manners are from 
a sixteenth century book of etiquette:. 

“As these pleasant & gentle behaviours, have power to draw their hearts 
and minds unto us, with whom we live: so contrariwise, grosse and rude 
manners, procure men to hate and despise us. Whereby albeit the lawes, have 
injoined no paine for unmanerly and grose behaviours, as the fault that is 
thought but light (& to say a trueth, it is not greate), yet we see notwith- 
standing, that nature herselfe punisheth them with sharpe and shrewde cor- 
rection. For, as men doe commonly fere the beasts that be cruell & wild, & 
have no maner of fear of som little ones, as the gnats and the flies, & yet 
by the continual noiaunce they find by them, complaine them selves more 
of these than of the other; so it chaunceth that most men do hate in maner 
asmuche, the unmannerly & untaught, as the wicket, & more.” 

The passage is quoted in Walter Dwight’s The Saving Sense. 


, 


Forbidden Subject 
A very great part of American people 
Will look at a church when they see the tall steeple. 
But why there’s a steeple, and why there’s a church 
They never found out in their school-day research. 
From Monday through Friday they tramped off to school; 
They learned the three R’s and the old golden rule. 
So now all they know on a Friday or Monday 
Is, “Church is where some people go on a Sunday.” 

; M. J. H. 
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Copies of several different magazines 
edited for children are before us, and we 
have just spent a couple of hours paging 
through them. Their editors must be ter- 
rified at the thought of publishing any- 
thing that could possibly promote union of 
church and state, because in the several 
hundred pages of pictures, stories, puzzles, 
lessons and advertisements we scanned we 
found scarcely a single reference to God or 
anything pertaining to God. The name 
Christ or Jesus was not used anywhere. 
It is interesting to note how these star 
witnesses to secularism endeavor to teach 
children many things, such as kindness to 
dumb animals, courtesy to one another, 
obedience to parents, generosity, love of 
nature, desire to be a success, etc. without 
ever coming close to a spiritual thought 
or motive or ideal. This is all the more sad 
because the minds of children take to the 
thought of God and His authority and 
presence with a simplicity and directness 
that is always an amazing delight to adults 
who speak to them of these things. Here 
are some samples of what the children get 
from such magazines in place of any 
thought about God. 


One of the umaianien for children we 
examined is a February issue, and most 
of its pages are dedicated to verses, articles 
and pictures about St. Valentine’s Day. 
No mention is made anywhere of St. Valen- 
tine himself, nor of what a saint is, nor of 
any possible connexion between the saint 
and the modern ways of celebrating his 
feast. Anybody who knows a child’s love 
of the word “Why?” will wonder how 
people writing for children could com- 
pletely ignore the “Whys?” connected with 
St. Valentine’s Day. Usually, however, this 
problem is skirted by just calling the day 
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Side Glances 


By the Bystander 


“Valentine’s Day”, leaving the saint out of 
it altogether. The spiritual significance is 
replaced with invitations to superstition, 
to which children are prone without any 
urging or lessons. For example, they are 
told that it was a long-standing custom 
for girls to look through a keyhole on 
Valentine’s Day. If they saw only one 
person or object, they would not meet their 
Fate during that year. If they saw two 
persons or objects, they were sure to meet 
their Fate before the next Valentine’s Day. 
Just what a girl’s Fate signifies is not ex- 
plained, but few will need two guesses and 
the girls will know. There is much space 
given to parties and presents and how to 
make Valentines and win friends, but not 
a word about love in the sense of the 
virtue of charity, nor of the love of God 
for which St. Valentine gave his life as a 
martyr. 
e 

A second and different magazine for 
children is before us in an April issue, and 
the word “Easter” looms large throughout 
its pages. But—you guessed it—there is 
not a word to be found anywhere in it 
that even hints at the origin of the Easter 
feast. Easter means, to these editors, 
“Bunny, Egg and Bonnet Day,” and that is 
what is handed out to the children. Rab- 
bits cavort all over the pages, usually 
towing eggs hither and yon. There is a 
page picturing Easter bonnets, and there 
are some jingles praising the glories of 
spring. But of the resurrection of Christ or 
the cross or heaven or after-life there is 
nothing. The most wonderful true story in 
the history of the world gives way to 
foolishness. 


Some of the magazines before us are 
directed to the teachers of young chil- 
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dren. They are filled with nature stories, 
sample playlets for children to stage, in- 
structions on how to interpret great litera- 
ture, usually of the pagan type, for chil- 
dren. The philosophy behind these dead- 
serious efforts to make good teachers and, 
through them, good children, seems to be 
a combination of nature worship and 
vague, Orphan Annie “do-goodism.” A clas- 
sic example of the former element is to be 
found in a little ditty that is to be taught 
to children entitled “Nature Song.” It is 
offered with words and music, and the 
words are as follows: 


Oh come with us to Mother Nature’s 
school, 

O come today, 

Oh come and learn how flowers, bugs and 
birds do work and play. 

Please come with us to Mother Nature’s 
school, 

Oh come, we say, and we will show you 

How to work and play from day to day. 


The other element, “do-goodism,” is 
neatly summed up in another ditty called 
“Farewell Song,” presumably to be sung 
at the close of the school year, the words 
of which are as follows: 


Service is our motto 
Helpful, full and free, 
As we go about our work 
Singing joyfully. 
Keeping busy all the day 
Makes this old world glad, 
If each day we do our best 
We are never sad. 
Good-bye, good-bye, 
Off we must go, 
Doing our part 
To keep things right 
In this old world below. 
It is difficult to think of anything more 
vapid than that, but we assure our readers 


that even the serious prose in these pub- 
lications does not rise much higher. The 
words “service”, “joyfulness”, “courage”, 
“duty”, “doing our part”, “helping the 
world along”, represent all the ultimates to 
these writers. There is nothing beyond 
them in the way of motivation, purpose, or 
religious truth, and nothing in them in 
the way of definite applications to daily life. 


Perhaps the philosophy of the secularistic 
child-teacher is best expressed in one article 
that appears in a rather pretentious pub- 
lication designed to stimulate to greater 
efficiency those who teach in the lower 
grades. It is a sample commentary that 
teachers may use for children on Kipling’s 
poem entitled “If”. This clarion call to the 
vague ideals of courage, perseverance, am- 
bition, with no real goals specified except 
success (presumably, worldly success), is 
made a take-off for the usual advice to 
children to “stick to it”, “never to give 
up”, “to keep on struggling against odds,” 
etc. The teacher is reminded that she may 
use it to call to the attention of the chil- 
dren such masterpieces (?) of literature 
as W. E. Henley’s verses, which in reality 
contain the rankest agnosticism and run as 
follows: 


Out of the night that covers me, 
Black as the pit from pole to pole, 
I thank whatever gods there be 
For my unconquerable soul. 


The poor grade school teacher who has 
no more than “whatever gods there be” to 
offer her small charges will find after some 
years that she has not developed many 
“unconquerable souls.” Children are idealists, 
it is true, but they are also realists, and if 
they are not given a real God, and real com- 
mands and real motives for life’s tasks, 
they usually grow up to join the ranks of 
either Babbits or libertines. 
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Catholic Anecdotes 


Friend of Mammon 


The story is told of St. Ives, a Bishop 
in France, that in the harvest time, 
when the corn on his farm was taken in, 
he immediately gave it away to the 
poor. 

One day he was reproached for this 
by a friend. 

“You should have kept your harvest,” 
the friend said, “and sold it later on 
when the price will go up.” 

“But I have a good reason for not 
doing so,” the saint replied. 

“And what is that?” 

“T don’t know if I will be alive when 
the price of corn is higher.” 

The friend remained unconvinced. 

“Last year I kept my harvest,” he 
said, “and when I finally sold it I 
gained again as much as I would have 
had I disposed of it in the autumn.” 

“Ah, my friend,” the bishop replied, 
“T am confident that I gained a hun- 
dredfold by giving my harvest imme- 
diately to the poor.” 


Tears Over Folly 


Father Mazzuchelli, the great pioneer 
missionary of the midwest, relates in his 
Memoirs that on one occasion, having 
converted an old Indian at Arbre Croche, 
an early mission station in Michigan, 
he proceeded to throw the superstitious 
charms which his convert brought to 
him into the fire. 

These consisted of a rough wooden 
box containing some red feathers and 
an eagle’s beak. 
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As the charms were being burned, 
the priest noticed that the Indian was 
weeping. 

“Are you sorry at losing these worth- 
less objects?” he asked. 

“No, father,” said the Indian. “I 
weep at the knowledge of my past 
ignorance. As I see how the fire burns 
and consumes these charms, I marvel 
at how I could have ever thought that 
they possessed divine power.” 


Wrong Name 


It is related of the French missionary, 
Fr. Desmares, that one day while he 
was travelling from Paris to Strassburg, 
he fell into conversation with a lady 
who asked him where he was going. 

When the priest told her that he was 
on his way to Strassburg to preach a 
sermon, the lady remarked that she 
was an unbeliever. 

Fr. Desmares then asked her: 

“Have you read Fenelon?” 

“No.” 

“Bossuet?” 

“No.” 

“Bergier?” 

“No.” 

“Letters to Certain Youths?” 

“No.” 

“Then, madam,” said the priest, “you 
are not an unbeliever; you are just 
ignorant.” 

This story reminds one of David 
Hume, English skeptic and unbeliever, 
who liked especially to scoff at the 
miracles of Christ, of whom it is said 
that never in his life had he read the 
New Testament through. 











Choice 


Approximately one month remains 
before another school year opens. Dur- 
ing that month gigantic decisions will 
be made by many parents (if they have 
not already been made). They have a 
choice to make, and it is a choice, in 
many instances, as basic as that be- 
tween heaven and hell. It is the choice 
of a school, grade, high or college, for 
their children. 

On the one side, they can choose: 

Magnificent, tax-built, million-dollar 

school buildings 

Opportunities for innumerable extra- 

curricular activities 

Instructions on sex, and ample occa- 

sions for proving whether knowl- 
edge about sex is sufficient to 
safeguard sex morality 

Stress on the ideals of good citizen- 

ship, success in making money, 
health, beauty, popularity, social 
standing, happiness in marriage 

Indoctrination in the new meaning 

of tolerance, viz., that the educated 
man has little need of religion 
but that he should be tolerant of 
those who do believe in religious 
truths 

On the other side, they can choose: 

Modest school buildings 

Few frills and extras 

Continual stress on the basic truths 

pertaining to the soul, eternity, 
subjection to God, heaven and hell 

Solid instruction on matters that 

help a person to live a healthy and 
happy life in full subordination to 
the primary goal of saving his soul 

Opportunities for and urgings to 
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prayer, attendance at Mass, recep- 
tion of the sacraments, through 
which the soul expands in spirit- 
ual stature while the mind develops 
and the body grows. 
Companionship with those who are 
at least aware of, if not always 
loyal to, the moral and spiritual 
objectives that should rule all men. 
Between these two types of schools 
parents must choose for their children. 
It is every bit like choosing an eternity 
for a child, in which there will be only 
a heaven and a hell. 


Law A gainst Visions 


A newspaper account recently re- 
vealed that people are being arrested 
in Rumania for seeing visions. It seems 
that hundreds of persons reported see- 
ing an apparition of the Blessed Mother 
with the Child Jesus in Bucharest, and 
the communist authorities are deter- 
mined to put a stop to that sort of 
thing. If, in Rumania, you tell any- 
body you saw the Blessed Mother now- 
adays, you are clapped into jail. 

This form of action may well signify 
the beginning of the end for the Com- 
munists in power. Locking up Cardinals, 
archbishops and bishops is a mode of 
attack on religion that can go on for 
some time before it backfires, because 
Cardinals, archbishops and bishops are 
men, and no matter how innocent they 
are, they can be made to appear guilty 
of crimes by lying accusers. 

But passing laws against visions and 
apparitions is something else. It is a 
sure way to make oneself appear the 
fool in the eyes of the multitude, and to 
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deepen and stiffen religious beliefs. The 
Jewish synagogue wanted to pass a law 
against the miracles of early Chris- 
tianity, but it was deterred by the wise 
Gamaliel, who suggested the folly of 
such a course. If the phenomena were 
frauds, he said, they would come to 
naught of themselves; if they were real, 
no power on earth would be able to 
stop them. 

The communists might take a lesson 
from Gamaliel. Like him, they should 
know that a man, or a mass of men, 
under hallucinations, will believe more 
strongly in their dreams if they are 
punished for them. And if the appari- 
tions are genuine supernatural visita- 
tions, they might as well try to build 
a wall around the sun as to try to pre- 
vent them from inspiring the people. 


Resolution A gainst Statues 


In democratic America, God be 
praised, they do not put people in jail 
for their religion. But some Americans 
do funny things. 

The New Jersey Council of Christian 
Churches (Protestant) recently passed 
a resolution demanding that a statue 
of Our Lady of Lourdes (which the 
good ministers spelled “Lourds”) be 
removed from its place atop a Catholic 
hospital because many who had helped 
the hospital, and who, in turn, were 
helped by the hospital, considered it a 
false idol. 

To their spelling mistake they added 
a hoary old chestnut of misrepresenta- 
tion, resorted to often by bigots, but 
outlawed by the most elementary 
knowledge of things Catholic. “This 
particular adoration of Mary,” said the 
resolution, “is an affront to many 
responsible citizens.” Then they call 
the statue “an image that to many 
constitutes an idol.” 

It hardly seems possible that men 
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who have presumably gone to school, 
read a few books, brushed shoulders 
with Catholics, and heard something of 
Catholic doctrine, could let themselves 
drop so low as to attribute adoration 
of Mary or idol-worship to Catholics. 
Not even Paul Blanshard, violent hater 
of Catholics that he is, came up with 
anything like that in his charges against 
them. It must make him feel very un- 
comfortable to know that he has such 
ignorant comrades in arms against the 
ancient church. 

As to Mary’s statue on the hospital 
dedicated to her name, we predict that 
it will stay there. It will stay there and 
smile down on some of the relatives of 
the very men demanding its removal, as 
they are nursed back to health in the 
rooms below by women dedicated to 
Mary. Who knows but that it will smile 
down sweetly on some of these very 
men themselves, and they will be happy 
that its spirit pervades those whose 
services they will need. 

They don’t know, yet, what their 
great Protestant writer, John Ruskin 
knew, “that it is the remembrance of 
Mary that fires Catholic hearts with 
courage and self-sacrifice and charity.” 


Underground Death 


John L. Lewis, disliked though he is 
by many people, recently held a Senate 
Labor subcommittee. spellbound by a 
short speech. He was testifying in be- 
half of a bill that would permit federal 
inspectors to close unsafe mines. Under 
present laws, they can only recommend 
additional safety measures, having no 
authority to enforce the recommenda- 
tions. 

Lewis stated that in the last 19 
years, ‘1,259,081 men have been 
maimed, mangled and killed in the 
mining industry.” Then he went on: 

“A million and a quarter men! If I 
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had the powers of a Merlin, I would 
march that million and a quarter men 
past the Congress, the quick and the 
dead . . . And I would have the men 
whose eyes were shot out and who were 
disemboweled in the mines crawl in 
that procession along the cobblestones 
so that the Congress might see them 
trailing their bowels after them. 

“T would have that mighty concourse 
of men flanked by the five weeping 
members of each man’s family, his de- 
pendents—six and a quarter million ad- 
ditional people wailing and lamenting, 
while this concourse of death and 
agony and travail went by, until the 
Congress blinded their eyes and stopped 
their ears and left because a normal 


“Yet does anyone recall when any- 
one was criminally punished for killing 
a coal-miner underground? During this 
nineteen-year period . . . how many 
coal operators were killed? Is any of 
their blood on the coal that we use 
wherewith to keep our domiciles warm?” 

It was said by cynical observers that 
the union of which John L. Lewis is 
head was responsible itself for many of 
the mine catastrophes. A clause in union 
contracts requires that management 
close a mine whenever a local union 
committee demands this on grounds that 
the mine is unsafe. But rather than be 
out of work (and bread) the miners 
seldom invoke the clause. Who shall say 
that their choice is an easy one? 





man could not look upon such a sight ... 


Brotherhood 


In the Oriental rites of the liturgy, the “kiss of peace” has a much more 
important part to play than it has in our Latin rite, where it is confined to 
the Solemn High Mass, and given only to those in the sanctuary itself. H. V. 
Morton, the celebrated traveller, attended a Chaldean Mass in Baghdad, 
and in his book, Through Lands of the Bible, gives the following description 
of the ceremony: 

“There was a beautiful moment when the ‘kiss of peace’ was given by the 
priest to the two acolytes. With hands fresh from the chalice, he touched the 
hands of the two boys, who came running down the altar steps to touch the 
hands of everyone stretched out to them. I was at the end of a pew, and 
one of the boys cupped my hand between his palms and passed on quickly. 
My neighbor, a big, rough man, clothed mostly in rags, a man whom I should 
have avoided in any dark lane, turned to me with his hands, ready to accept 
the ‘kiss’, then noticing that I was a foreigner, he did not know what to do, 
and faltered, dropping his arms. I offered my hands to him with the ‘kiss of 
peace’ still fresh upon them; and the man, with a smile of gratitude which 
was a beautiful thing to see on that hard face, touched my hands with his 
and passed the blessing along the line.” 


Madly in Love 
The following definition was submitted in a class exercise in a St. Cloud, 
(Minn.) high school: 


Divorce is something that happens when two people are madly and head- 
over-heels in love—with themselves. 
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EXCERPTS FROM THE WRITINGS OF ST. ALPHONSUS 
Selected and Edited by J. Schaefer 


HISTORY OF HERESIES 


Conclusion: 

Editor’s Note: In his “History of 
Heresies,” St. Alphonsus dealt with 
the lives and doctrines of many more 
heretics than we have been able to in- 
clude in such a limited time and space. 
We have, however, recounted the prin- 
cipal heresies up to the times of St. 
Alphonsus, and adhered as closely as 
possible to the Saint’s own account. 

One of our omissions merits at least 
a brief mention here, because it was this 
heresy and its practical effects that St. 
Alphonsus himself spent much of his 
life in combating. This was the heresy 
of Jansenism. Its originator, Cornelius 
Jansenius, was born in Holland in the 
year 1585 and died on May 6, 1638. 
While attempting to interpret and ex- 
plain the very profound, and at times 
obscure, doctrine of St. Augustine con- 
cerning the grace granted by God to 
men, he fell into a number of errors, 
which, logically, would have led him 
to an heretical interpretation of the 
doctrine of predestination. 

Jansenius himself constantly denied 
that he intended to teach anything 
other than Catholic doctrine. And to 
his death he protested that should 
there be anything in his writings which 
did not conform to Catholic teaching, 
he wished it to be corrected. His fol- 
lowers, however, heedless of these pro- 
testations of Jansenius, after the death 
of their master, published his works 
and carried his doctrines to their logical 
conclusions. The new heresy became 
known as Jansenism and was condemned 
as heretical by Pope Innocent X in 
1653. It taught, briefly, that Jesus 


Christ died and shed His precious Blood 
only for the predestined, that there are 
certain precepts which it is impossible 
to observe, and that grace, when granted 
by God, is irresistible. 

The new heresy, in practice, led to a 
shocking neglect of the sacraments by 
many Catholics. To overcome these 
effects of Jansenism in his own days, 
St. Alphonsus labored unceasingly, di- 
rectly and indirectly, by his preaching 
and his writings. His zeal led him to 
publish a number of doctrinal and devo- 
tional books on the efficacy of divine 
grace, the necessity of prayer, and the 
great means of salvation. The Saint’s 
labors were crowned by a great revival 
of faith and piety not merely in his own 
diocese and native country, but through- 
out much of the European continent. 

In concluding his “History of Here- 
sies,” St. Alphonsus writes a fervent ex- 
hortation to all Catholics. So eloquently 
and logically does he plead that a seri- 
ous reading of it cannot help but lead 
to greater strength in and a deeper 
appreciation of the Catholic faith. For 
this purpose we include here a transla- 
tion of St. Alphonsus’ exhortation in its 
entirety. 

“My dear reader, let us leave the 
heretics to their voluntary darkness: I 
say, ‘voluntary,’ because they have 
freely chosen to live in error. For our- 
selves, let us not open our ears to the 
vain subtleties in which they seek to 
entrap us. Let us bind ourselves to the 
sacred, sure and firm anchor of the 
Catholic Church, for it is through her 
that God has promised to teach us the 
true faith. Let us place all our hope 
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for the salvation of our souls in the 
mercy of God and the merits of Jesus 
Christ, at the same time cooperating 
ourselves in the work of our salvation 
by the observance of the divine pre- 
cepts and the practice of virtue. Be not 
like the reformers who pretended that 
faith alone in the merits of Jesus Christ 
suffices for salvation, without corre- 
sponding good works; that God is the 
Author of all the good and the evil that 
we do; that the decree of our predes- 
tination or our reprobation is set in 
advance from all eternity, and that, as 
a result, our works can neither add nor 
take anything away. For God assures 
us that He wishes all men to be saved 
and that He grants to all the grace 
whereby they will be enabled to work 
out their eternal salvation. He has, 
moreover, promised to assist anyone 
who prays humbly; hence, anyone who 
is lost, is lost solely through his own 
fault. He has also revealed to us that 
if we wish to be saved, we must have 
recourse to the means which He Him- 
self has given us, namely, the fulfill- 
ment of the divine law, the Sacraments, 
through which the merits of Jesus 
Christ are communicated to us, prayer, 
by means of which we obtain all the 
graces that we desire. It is according 
to this order of divine providence that 
the decree of our predestination or 
reprobation is enacted by God, Who 
grants us salvation if we but correspond 
to His graces, or Who chastises us if 
we neglect them. 


“The great trick employed by the 
devil to keep the heretics in their dark- 
ness consists in inspiring them with the 
false confidence that they will be able 
to save themselves in their own faith 
as well as in another. Thus did Theo- 
dore of Beza respond to St. Francis of 
Sales, when the latter impressed upon 
him the importance of eternal salva- 


tion: “I hope,” exclaimed the heretic, 
“to save myself just as easily in my 
own religion.” O cursed illusion, which 
makes them live in error, and which 
at the hour of death makes them enter 
eternity thus disposed, where the blind 
man can find no cure for his error! The 
thought of eternal damnation alone, 
into which one risks falling by dying 
outside the Roman Church, ought to 
convert all heretics. It was this thought 
which induced Henry IV, King of 
Fance, to abandon Calvinism, and to 
become a Catholic. The prince had 
assembled the Catholics and Calvinists 
for a conference; after much discussion 
on both sides, he asked of the Calvinists 
whether they could be saved in the 
Catholic religion. They responded in 
the affirmative. “Very well, then,” 
responded Henry, “If the faith of the 
Roman Church is sure, and that of 
the Reform is in the least doubtful, I 
prefer to die in that which is sure and 
not in that which is doubtful.” 


“All the misfortune of these unbe- 
lievers stems from their corruption of 
heart, which remains attached to the 
miserable goods of this world. Sickness 
of the heart engenders sickness of the 
spirit, plunging it into darkness and 
leading a multitude of unfortunate men 
to their eternal ruin. Had they only 
courage to purge their hearts of their 
vices, they would undoubtedly receive 
the light enabling them to realize the 
necessity of belonging to the Church 
in which alone they can procure their 
salvation. 


“For ourselves, beloved brothers in 
Catholicism, let us thank the divine 
Goodness, for choosing us from the 
countless multitude of infidels and 
heretics, and granting us the grace to 
be born and to live in the bosom of the 
Roman Catholic Church.” 
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Conducted by T. Tobin 


CATHOLIC AUTHOR OF THE MONTH 
MOST REV. JOHN F. NOLL, D.D. 1875- 
Catholic Editor 


I. Life: 

Fort Wayne, Indiana, is the scene of most 
of the important events in the life of Bishop 
Noll. He was born there, the son of John 
and Anna Ford Noll, on January 25, 1875. 
The Cathedral of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion was the church of his first Communion, 
Confirmation, Ordination and Consecration. 
His preliminary education was received with 
the Brothers at Cathedral High and with 
the Capuchin Fathers at Mount Calvary, 
Wisconsin. At the completion of his major 
seminary course at Mt. St. Mary’s in Cin- 
cinnati, he was ordained to the priesthood in 
1898. Father Noll served for nine months 
as an assistant pastor and then held pastor- 
ates in various parishes in the diocese. 
While Pastor at Hungtington, Monsignor 
Noll built the large training school and 
novitiate for the Missionary Catechists. He 
was consecrated Bishop of his native diocese 
in June, 1925. Bishop Noll has been very 
active in many phases of the work of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. He was 
instrumental in the foundation of the Legion 
of Decency and has carried on a campaign 
against indecent literature. At present the 
Bishop is chairman of the Department of 
Lay Organizations. As a reward for his 
years of active service he was appointed an 
Assistant at the Pontifical Throne in 1941. 
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Il. Writings: 

Bishop Noll’s principal contribution to 
Catholic literature has been the Sunday 
Visitor which he founded in 1912 and which 
he still edits. This weekly paper features in- 
struction in Catholic doctrine and interprets 
news in the light of Catholic truth. The 
Priest and The Family Digest are two other 
magazines published by The Sunday Visitor. 
Bishop Noll often writes in these periodicals 
under the pseudonym of Lon Francis. 

His first book, Kind Words from Your 
Pastor, was published while he was pastor 
at Besancon, Indiana. Our National Enemy 
Number One is an indictment of our God- 
less education. Religion and Life is a modern 
text in religion for the four years of high 
school. Bishop Noll is also the author of 
over fifty pamphlets. 


Ill. The Book: 

The best known work of the author is 
Father Smith Instructs Jackson. It was first 
issued in 1913. The Kenrick Correspond- 
ence Course uses it as the basis of its in- 
structions to prospective converts by mail. 
It is a complete introduction to Catholic 
doctrine and practice. The style is familiar 
and is more appealing than the cold words 
of the catechism. Catholics would be better 
informed by reading this book and non- 
Catholics would be well prepared for the 
reception of the sacrament of Baptism. 
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AUGUST BOOK REVIEWS 


An Apocalyptic Novel 
The End. A Projection, not a Prophecy. 

By Hugh Venning: 298 pp. Buffalo: Des- 

mond and Stapleton. $3.00. 

Serious problems of the present often call 
forth novels about the future development 
of present tendencies. C. S. Lewis has turned 
to many futuristic novels. Perhaps the first 
modern novel of this kind was written by 
Monsignor Robert Hugh Benson, entitled 
The Lord of the World. An English author, 
Hugh Venning, has recently written a novel 
that projects the trends of society into the 
year, 2046. 

At the time of the novel all the Catholics 
in the world have been gathered in Poland, 
Ireland and French Canada. The rest of the 
world is under the dominion of the Emperor 
of the Greater Roman Empire who is known 
as 666. In Europe the people have become 
slaves by force; in England the same result 
has been attained with a pretense of demo- 
cratic choice. 

The hero of the novel is Mr. Emmanuel, 
a Palestinian Christian who travels from 
country to country secretly preaching the 
gospel. His usual audience consists of young 
children. The climax of the story comes 
when 666 orders England to destroy Em- 
manuel and to accept himself as God. Then 
matters take a sudden change. But the book 
will have to be read for the rest of the story. 

The End is a very interesting book. It is 
not too difficult to visualize the world of 
2046 as the development of tendencies of 
the present. Perhaps, the only fantastic 
thing about that world is the discovery of 
medicine that renders sleeping, eating and 
drinking unnecessary. The story is well told 
by the author. 

The reading of The End might serve to 
make us more critical of the present. 


Two Mauriac Novels 
Woman of the Pharisees. By Francois 
Mauriac. Translated by Gerald Hopkins. 


241 pp. New York: Henry Holt and Co. 
$2.50. 

The Unknown Sea. By Francois Mauriac. 
Translated by Gerald Hopkins. 236 pp. 
New York: Henry Holt and Co. $3.00. 
Gerald Hopkins has begun the translation 

of some of the novels of Francois Mauriac. 

Mauriac is one of the greatest living Catholic 

novelists. He is a member of the French 

Academy and was runner-up for the Nobel 

prize for Literature in 1948. His novels are 

concerned with the age old struggle between 
moral good and evil in his characters. The 
novels are effortless tales that grip the 
reader by their very simplicity. Yet beneath 
all the simplicity there is a deep psycho- 
logical portrayal of character. None of 

Mauriac’s novels are of inferior or even 

ordinary quality. 


During the German occupation of France 
Mauriac wrote Woman of the Pharisees. It 
is the story of a rigid woman who tried to 
rule the lives of those around her. In her 
pride and self-satisfaction she felt that her 
wishes always expressed the designs of Provi- 
dence. Her husband, step-children and some 
of their friends feel her evil influence. Like 
a true Pharisee, Brigitte Pian is haughty 
and meddlesome. Only after disaster enters 
does she learn the power of the virtue of 
real charity. Woman of the Pharisees is a 
powerful psychological study. 


The Unknown §ea reveals the reactions of 
a French family to a great tragedy in their 
lives. The sudden suicide of the head of the 
family plunges the family into financial 
straits. The three children all respond in 
different ways. The mother tried to keep 
the family intact and to regain their financial 
status. One of the sons became a hopeless 
mental invalid and withdrew entirely from 
reality. The daughter goes to work and tries 
to forget her previous engagement. The 
youngest son travels toward the Unknown 
Sea. This Mauriac novel will delight its 
readers. 
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Three Books for Children 

Nicholas, the Boy King. By Don Sharkey. 
194 pp. Notre Dame: Ave Maria Press. 
$2.00. 

Heirs of the Kingdom. By Rev. Wilfrid J. 
Diamond. 110 pp. Milwaukee: Bruce 
Publishing Co. $2.00. 

Faith and a Fishhook. By Sister Mary 
Charitas, S.S.N.D. 164 pp. Milwaukee: 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 

These three books are all written in a 
different field. One is a novel; one is a series 
of sketches of the Saints; and the other is a 
collection of sermons for the children’s Mass. 

Don Sharkey has learned the language of 
children in his work with the Young Catholic 
Messenger. His latest book, Nicholas, the 
Boy Kirg, is a novel of adventure. Young 
Tim Mahoney and his new friend, Tex Kirk, 
have their hands full in conquering the 
enemies who seek to depose the boy king. 
A deposed prime minister, warring moun- 
tain tribes, adventure on horseback, and an 
airplane ride are part of the thrills packed 
in the story. It is well told. 

Father Wilfrid J. Diamond gives us an- 
other book of sermons for children. Heirs 
of the Kingdom is a series of sermons on the 
Sunday epistles. Each sermon is built around 
a simple story that children of all ages can 
understand and appreciate. The preacher, 
teacher and parent will find great use for 
this book. 

Sister Mary Charitas continues to write 
her books for the young. #aith and a Fish- 
hook tells the stories of twelve Saints. Each 
one of them is known for some special power 
he has with God in certain circumstances 
of life. Each one is a patron and friend in 
a different way. The stories are told in a 
familiar style that the young appreciate. 


Benedictine Asceticism 
The School of the Lord’s Service. By Bernard 
A. Sause, O.'S.B. Vol. II. 502 pp. St. 
Meinrad: Grail Press. $4.00. 
The second volume of the monumental 
work on Benedictine asceticism by Father 
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Sause has just been issued. The book con- 
tains a series of meditations and points for 
particular examination of conscience for 
every day of the year. This second volume 
adds four more months of consideration to 
the matter covered in the first volume. The 
third volume will complete the work. After 
the printing of the entire rule of St. Bene- 
dict, the separate chapters are concerned 
with stability, the reformation of life, mo- 
nastic ascetical life and Benedictine Litur- 
gical life. A rather complete bibliography 
gives greater value to the work. The School 
of the Lord’s Service is a very practical and 
thorough work that can be used with profit 
by any religious. 


Mary and Catholic Action 
The Presence of Mary. By Francis Charmot, 

SJ. Translated by ge? gd Agnese. 

164 pp. South Bend: Fides Publishers. 

$2.50. 

The role of Mary in the lay apostolate 
has received great attention in the past few 
years. The French Jesuit, Father Charmot, 
maintains that Mary is the Queen and 
teacher of Catholic Action. “She is the 
Queen of Catholic Action because she is in 
the forefront of the battle against evil, in 
the midst of all her soldiers, a strategist 
confident of victory. She is the Teacher par 
excellence because she fashions militant 
Catholics in that particular type of interior 
life so essential to the true apostolate.” The 
book develops these two themes in a prac- 
tical way. A valuable book for Catholic 
Actionists. 


The Way of the Cross 
Let Us Go With Him. By Father Edwin 

Dorzweiler, O.F.M. Cap. 100 pp. Paper 

cover. Pittsburg: The Catholic Home 

Journal. $0.25. 

The making of the Way of the Cross can 
become very routine. Father Edwin helps 
us to overcome this problem by furnishing 
six different themes for the saying of the 
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stations. The themes are: for appreciation 
of the Passion, the mystical body on the 
Way of the Cross, resignation, humility, 
preparation for confession and the religious 
life and the Way of the Cross. The thoughts 
offered are very practical. The illustrations 
by Gedge Harmon suggest the various 
themes. Recommended to all who make the 
stations frequently. 


Juvenile Novel 
Those Terrible Trents. By Charlotte M. 

Kelly. 188 pp. Notre Dame; Ave Maria 

Press. $2.00. 

Into his home of four undisciplined chil- 
dren, Mr. Trent brings a young American 
stepmother. The wildness of the children 
had earned for them the name of Those 
Terrible Trents. The children would not 
accept their new mother and went to great 
lengths to prove that point. Gradually, by 
patient understanding, the stepmother 
gains their affection. There is a good plot 
to the story and the characters are well 
drawn. This book is for the younger teen- 
ager. 


Booklets 
The Complete Exposure of Russian Com- 
munism. By M. D. Forrest, M.S.C. 99 
pp. St. Paul, Minn. Radio Replies Press. 
50 cents. 
Father Forrest does not spend much 
time or use many words in explaining 


what Communism stands for. Instead he 
gives well chosen facts and incidents to 
explain in a practical way what Com- 
munism is doing to people. This booklet 
is recommended to anyone who wants some 
good thinking-points and talking-points on 
the subject of Communism. 

God Bless Our Home. By George Maho- 
wald, S.J. 40 pp. St. Paul, Minn. Radio 
Replies Press. 15 cents. 

This booklet contains a series of four- 
teen brief talks given on the Sacred Heart 
Radio Program, covering a variety of 
topics. Good reading for the time you 
spend on a bus or street-car or for the 
leisure moments at home when you usually 
just “kill time.” 

Joan of Arc. By Francis McGrade and 
Addison Burbank. 24 pp. St. Paul, Minn. 
Topix—Catechetical Guild. 15 cents; 10 
cents in quantities of ten or more. 

If you are looking for a picture-book 
in colors to put into the hands of a child 
in place of some of the regrettable colored 
“comics” now flooding the market, get a 
copy of this booklet, or a number of them 
and spread them around amongst your 
friends and neighbors. It is based on the 
motion picture, Joan of Arc, starring 
Ingrid Bergman, and tells the story of the 
saint in a series of episodes from her life 
in a way that will hold the interest of any 
child and even grown-ups. I read it from 
cover to cover because I liked it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED FOR REVIEW 


BRUCE PUBLISHING CO.: William Gas- 
ton, Carolinian. By J. Herman Schauinger; 
All Stars of Christ. By Robert G. North, 
S.J.; Strong Men South. By William J. 
Menster; The Day With Jesus and Mary. 
By the Dominican Sisters; Henry The 
Eighth. By Theodore Maynard. 

GRAIL: Guide in Mental Prayer. By Joseph 
Simler, S.M. 


B. HERDER CO.; The Mystical Evolution 
in the Development and Vitality of the 
Church. Vol. I. By John G. Arintero, O.P. 

P. J. KENNEDY CO.; Burnt Out Incense. 
By M. Raymond, O.C:S.0. 

NEWMAN PRESS: The Sacred Heart and 
the Priesthood, and The Book of Infinite 
Love. By Mother Louise de la Touche. 


$11 








“There’s a man outside,” the stenog- 
rapher said to her boss, “who wants to see 
you about a bill you owe him. He wouldn’t 
give his name.” 

“What does he look like?” 

“Well, he looks like you had better 
pay it.” 


A Broadway bus stopped but no one got 
off. The driver turned to a passenger sit- 
ting reading a paper. 

“Didn’t you tell me you wanted the 
Woolworth Building? Well, come out and 
get it. I can’t bring it in to you.” 


James, a cautious young man who liked 
everything to be plainly understood, was 
engaged to marry a girl in a nearby city. 
Came the wedding day and the time for 
the ceremony but no James. The bride-to- 
be was frantic when she received this tele- 
gram: 

“Dear Helen, missed early train. Will 
arrive 4:30. Don’t marry till I come. James.” 


A wife came in from a bridge party one 
afternoon and discovered her husband and 
a strange man (who proved to be a lawyer) 
engaged in some mysterious business over 
the dining-room table which was covered 
with papers. 

“What are you doing with all that paper, 
Henry?” she asked sternly. 

“I am making a wish,” said Henry 
meekly. 

“A wish?” 

“Yes, my dear. In your presence I shall 
not presume to call it a will.” 


Lucid Iutervals 
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“No,” thundered the editor, “we cannot 
use your poem.” 

“Why?” asked the poet, “Is it too long?” 

“Yes,” hissed the editor, “too long, too 
wide and too thick.” 


A small boy with a en tightly clutched 
in his hot little hand entered the toy shop 
and drove the proprietor to distraction ask- 
ing to see this and that and everything 
without ever making up his mind. 

“Look here, my boy,” said the. store- 
keeper finally, “what do you want to buy 
for a penny—the whole world with a fence 
around it?” 

The boy thought a moment and then 
replied: 

“Let’s see it.” 


e 

The young bride is looking into the 
window of a jewelry store. 

“George,” she says, “I’d love to have 
that bracelet.” 

“T can’t afford to buy it for you, my 
dear,” says George. 

“But if you could you would, wouldn’t 
you?” 

“No,” says diplomatic George. 

“Why?” says she, surprised and angry. 

“It isn’t good enough, dear.” 

“Oh, you darling.” 


° 

Two commuters on the New York, New 
Haven, and (it shouldn’t happen to) Hart- 
ford Railroad were discussing domestic 
problems. 

“I’m worried about the mice in my house. 
Last week they ate up the roast beef and 
yesterday they finished the cake.” 

“Why don’t you get some rat biscuits?” 
said the other. 

“Don’t be silly. If they don’t like what 
we like—let ’em starve.” 
























































LIGUORIAN BACKGROUND 


On August 2nd the feast of St. Alphonsus Liguori, 
after whom The Liguorian is named, is celebrated. 
The Liguorian honors him as the source of its inspira- 
tion, the model of its editors and managers, and as an 
example of zeal for spreading the truth that can be 
imitated but never equalled. 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Office has available a 
life of St. Alphonsus Liguori and nine of his most im- 
portant ascetical books. Any or all of these books will 
be a valuable addition to either a private or a com- 
mon library. Check the ones desired as here listed: 


Mark Here 

______St. Alphonsus Liguori (Biography) (388 pages) $3.00 
The Blessed Sacrament (505 pages) $1.50 

Passion and Death of Jesus Christ (479 pages) $1.50 
Incarnation and Infancy of Christ (465 pages) $1.50 


The Great Means of Salvation and Perfection $1.50 
(509 pages) 


Preparation for Death (476 pages) $1.50 

Way of Salvation and Perfection (510 pages) $1.50 
The Glories of Mary (703 pages) $2.00 

The True Spouse of Christ (728 pages) $2.00 

Dignity and Duties of the Priest (480 pages) $1.50 





























For eight or more of these books, 20 per cent may be 
deducted from the cost. This order blank may be used or copied: 


The Liguorian Pamphlet Office, Liguori, Mo. 
Please send the above marked titles to: 
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Motion Picture Guide 





UNOBJECTIONABLE FOR 
GENERAL PATRONAGE 


Reviewed This Issue 
Come to the Stable 
In the Good Old Summer Time 
Laramie 
Riders of the Whistling Pines 
Stagecoach Kid. The 
Previously Reviewed 
Adventure in Baltimore 
Africa Screams 
All Over Town 
Arctic Manhunt 
As You Like It (Reissue) 
Blondie’s Big Deal 
Bomba, The Jungle Boy 


Boston Blackie’s Chinese Venture 


Canadian Pacific 
Clay Pigeon, The 
Connecticut Yankee in King 
rthur’s Court 
Crashing Through 
Daughter of the Jungle 
Dead Man’s Gold 
Death Valley Gunfighter 
Desert Vigilante 
Down to the Sea in Ships 
Duke of Chicago 
Feathered Serpent, The 
For the Love of Mary 
Frontier Investigator 
Frontier Revenge 
Green Promise, The 
Guinea Pig, The 
Gun Law Justice 
Gun Runner 
Home in San Antone 
Home of the Brave 
Illegal Entry 
It Happens Every Spring 
Jiggs and Maggie in Court 
oan of Arc 
aw of the Golden West 
Law of the West 
Life of Riley 
Little Women 
Lost Tribe, The 
Ma and Pa Kettle 
Make Believe Ballroom 
Man to Men 


Mark of the Lash 

Mr. Perrin and Mr. Traill 

Mississippi Rhythm 
fonsieur Vincent 

Mother Is a Freshman 

Mutineers, The 

Outlaw Country 

Place of One’s Own, A 

Prince of the Plains 

Professor, My Son 

Red Menace 

Red Pony, The 

Red Stallion in the Rockies 

Ride, Ryder, Ride 

Rustlers 

Rusty Saves a Life 


San 

Scott of the Antartic 

Secret Garden, The 

Shamrock Hill 

Shep Comes Home 

Sheriff of Wichita 

Singin’ Spurs 

Special Agent 

Stratton ~ i The 

Susanna Pas 

Take Me Out to the Ball Game 

Trail’s End 

Trouble Makers 

Tulsa 

Tuna Clipper 

Window, The 
UNOBJECTIONABLE 

FOR ADULTS 

Reviewed This Issue 

Big Steal, The 

Broken Journey 
Previously Reviewed 

Act of Violence 


Alias Nick Beal 


Amazon Quest 

Any Number Can Play 
Barkleys of Broadway, The 
Bells of San Fernando 

Big Jack 

Canterbury Tale, A 

City Across the River 
Daughter of the West 
Esther Waters 

Family Honeymoon 





WELLINGTON PRINTING CO. 


Fan, The 

Far Frontier, The 

Fear No Evil 

Fighting O’Flynn, The 

Grand Illusion 

Guaglio 

Hamlet 

Hellfire 

Hideout 

Highway 13 

His Young Wife 

Homicide 

I Cheated the Law 

I Shot Jesse James 

Johnny Allegro 

Johnny Belinda 

Judge Steps Out, The 

Kiss in the Dark 

Knock On Any Door 

Lady Gambles, The 

Last Bandit, The 

Man-Eater of Kumaon 

Massacre River 

Michael O’ Halloran 

seg Joe Young 
Miss Mink of 1949 

Mr. Belvedere Goes to College 

My Brother Jonathan 

My Brother’s Keeper 

My Dream Is Yours 

Night Has a Thousand Eyes 

Night Unto Night 

Parole, The 

Piccadilly Incident 

Portrait of Jennie 

Quiet One, The 

Reign of Terror 

Roughshod 

Search for Danger 

Secret of St. Ives, The 

Snake Pit, The 

So This Is New York 

Sorrowful Jones 

State Department—File 649 

Streets of San Francisco 

Take One False Step 

Undercover Man 

Walking Hills, The 

Woman in the Hall, The 

Woman’s Secret, 

Younger Brothers 
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